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SPEECH OF SHRI M. VARMA, 
CHAIRMAN, EXHIBITION COMMITTEE 


The Honourable Shri P. K. Deshmukh, the Honourable Pt. K. L. Dubey, 
Dr. Amarnatha Jha, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


On behalf of the Exhibition Committee and the Working Committee 
on the 27th Áll-India Educational Conference, I extend to all of you a 
very cordial and warm welcome, I rejoice that the Minister of Education 
of our State has acceded to.our request and is among us today to inaugurate 
the Exhibition. This is indeed a happy augury for us and gives us con- 
fidence in our own work which will be thrown open to you presently. That 
being a busy minister of the State he accepted our suggestion at the first 
approach with charming ease of manner and complaisance and agreed to 
spare his time for this ceremony, is a proof of his keen interest in educational 
activity beyond the secretariat and the files on his table. I do not know how 
to weleome you, Sir, to a function which in the present juncture draws its 
meaning actually from yourself. In any case formality apart, we are very 
grateful to you, Sir, for having agreed to grace this occasion and perform the 
ceremony of declaring the Exhibition open. The Honourable Pt. K. L. 
Dubey is in his own home. In the capacity of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Nagpur University he has made a name for himself as a wise and seasoned 
educationalist of high ideals and mature wisdom. So deeply, Sir, are you 
involved in every form of education in this State that there is no educational 
institution in the city of Nagpur where you may be treated as a stranger. 
Your close association with us and the Working Committee entitled us to ` 
your presence here this morning. We are aware that as the Speaker of the 
Madhya Pradesh Legislative Assembly, you have your preoccupations and are 
therefore very much obliged to you, Sir, for sparing your time for the cere- 
mony. Tofindamong my august guests a revered teacher of my University 
days is a pleasure that can be better felt than expressed. Tam not so fool- 
hardy of brazen as to attempt an eulogy of this great teacher and educa- 
tionis. Sir, eighteen long and arduous years ago, you sent out into the 
World a young man stamping his mind with a modicum of the excellences, 
luminosity and erudition of your own. "That he stands where he does now 
is by virtue of what little knowledge he gleaned at your feet. You will, 
therefore, forgive him if inspite of the formality of the occasion his words 
fail him and his feelings dissolve into “an emotion recollected in tranquility”. 
You are welcome, Sir, to examine and judge of the work of one who is in- 
tellectually, not a little, your own handiwork, 
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Tam also sensible of the deep debt of gratitude under which you ladies 
and gentlemen have placed us by responding to our invitation and taking 
the trouble to come to this function. My conjecture is that you were less 
attracted by what I might promise to show you than by the eminent per- 
sonages whom I have been thanking and welcoming so far. Granting that 
our Exhibition is only the efficient cause of all this happy commotion, 1 
would be missing my opportunity if I did not forthwith seize this occasion 
to try and enlist your interest in our work. Experienced educationists 
that you are, your palates are conceivably jaded with educational exhibits. 
You might really be thinking that this is not an example of exhibition but of 
exhibitionism. To drain out such blase feelings 1 might try to arouse your 
interest by the unfailing formula of promise of variety. We have in this 
exhibition tapped all sources within our reach and offer you the items under 
a large number of very interesting sections. Among these I should like to 
mention particularly Children's and Teacher's Creative Work, Handicrafts, 
Science Section, Teaching Aids, Social Education and Aboriginal Education. 
In connection with the exhibits we are displaying I should like to thank the 
Edueation Department of Madhya Pradesh and its officers for their co- 
operation in our work as also the various organizations and institutions 
which have sent us exhibits. y 


“When originally the Working Committee of the Conference asked 
me to shoulder the responsibility of the Exhibition I had every reason to 
be diffident about my ability to deliver the goods according to schedule. 
I had only two reasons for confidence. Firstly, the Teacher's Training 
College over which I preside has had a fine tradition of annual educational 
éxhibitions and in this Shri G. A. Puranik of my staff has aequired much 
experience, if not also a little reputation. The other reason of my over- 
'coming the initial sensation of cold feet was the company in which I sailed. 
I should particularly like to thank Shri M. J. Sule, Superintendent, Sule 
"High School, for his secretariat duties and the ungrudging co-operation I 
always received from him. As far the Committe of experts, which helped 
‘me, I think it is they who are really responsible for organizing this Exibition 
‘and T am deeply indebted to them for their help and co-operation. I should 
"also like to thank the volunteers who have offered their services to us free of 
í Without them this Exhibition could not have been organised and run 


played their books in the stalls provided by us. Visitors are 
Welcome to take this opportunity to visit these stalls and form an idea of 


y 


recent developments in literature related to various aspects of education in 
ts stages. ! 


] 
E 


nb At the speed at which modern life is lived it is not possible for me to 
stand here any longer engaging you in pleasant but idle courtesies without 


Y 
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being guilty of the most criminal waste of time. In retiring from this plat- 
form I would request the Honourable Shri Deshmukh to address you before 
declaring the Exhibition open. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY 
THE HON'BLE SHRI P. K. DESHMUKH 


Minister for Education, Madhya Pradesh. 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Tt has been a matter of great pleasure to the Pradesh Government 
to have known previously that you have chosen the capital of this Pradesh 
as the venue of this Conference, where eminent educationists would come to 
deliberate on various problems of the educational world. On behalf of the 
Pradesh Government and also on my behalf I, therefore, extend you all 
a hearty welcome. The holding of the conference here has naturally afforded 
an opportunity to the educationists of this state to hold an exhibition of 
the type that we are having here. The practice of holding such exhibitions 
rightly affords an opportunity not only to display but also to energize re- 
search in holding the display in the most intelligent fashion. From what 
the Convenor of the exhibition has promised to show us, it is clear that they 
consider the cause of education higher than the personality which comes to 
be represented through such exhibition. And this would admittedly be 
considered to be more important than the exhibits that we will all have the 
pleasure to see. It is but fair, therefore, that I should feel inclined to con- 
gratule the organizers for their labour and enthusiasm, which inspite of the 
many difficulties that they must have had to face, has made this exhibition 
possible. ; 


In one sense, the fear that an Exhibition may be regarded as nothing 
more than self-exhibition is correct for an erroneous impression regarding 
such displays seems to be widely prevalent. Often we are inclined to re- 
gard articles, such as the ones you will see today, as the typical products. 
of school, if not merely childish activity. An educational exhibit is consi- 
dered no more than a toy by some persons. The educational exhibit is 
some times so like a toy in mere appearance, that the illusion of identity is 
entirely natural and venial. Actually I think even a toy can have some 
educational value in so far as it reveals to us the soul of the child who loves” 
it. But the educational exhibit is much more than a toy ; it has a definite 
meaning and a purpose. At the risk of appearing platitudinous—for Tam 
aware that I am addressing a gathering of experts of education in all its. 
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phases, —I should like to dilate upon this subject a little, so that this morning 
we, even as spectators, take a more lively and serious interest in the Exhibi- 
tion which we shall presently see. 


If we accept the thesis—and I think there can be no serious contro- 
versy about it among us—that man expresses himself in his surroundings 
which he creates for himself, then the educational exhibit is the very quintes- 
sence of self-expression ; it is a form of creation wherein the self-expression 
urge in man and child finds its most happy and intense consummation. 
It may be a work of art but is not merely a work of art, for it does not seek 
only to delight and elevate ; nor is it like a work of arb, a mere vehicle of 
joyous and spontaneous self-expression, It may be all this but is almost 
always more, for it achieves a moral and intellectual purpose simultaneously 
with an artistic one. An educational exhibit reveals man in his many forms 
and potentialities, in his various achievements, in his advances in the sciences 
and arts, in his conquest of nature and in his march down the ages. An 
educational exhibition should be a panorama of human culture and as such 
its appeal to a cultivated human mind is instantaneous. It might even be 
said that in this sense the soul of humanity stands revealed to us in the de- 
vices which men adopt to educate themselves, their children and their fellow- 
men. lam sure what you will see today will amply bear out my view. 


As one interested in the art and craft of education—even though from 
a distance—I have always felt that an education confined to book-learning 
and book-teaching is not enough. Ifan educational institution were merely 
to confine itself to school curriculum only and even were to do it efficiently, 
it would still be agreed that innumerable aspects of human life would not 
only be stunted but may come to be permanently dwarfed. Tt is the creative 
urge that must be aroused both in the teacher and the taught if education 
is to bear its reputable fruits. The teacher, be he in a College or be he in a 
Primary School, Shapes the soul of his students and is in this sense no less 
& creator, than his ward whom he inspires to creative activity. But more 
than this he in his humble way creates also the minor tools and devices by 
which his teaching becomes meaningful, easy and durable. I understand 
some of these devices will be seen by us in this Exibition today. 


Apart from this we have in education ushered now the day of the erafts- 
man and the artist. We belive that in a democracy there should be equality 
of opportunity but as abilities do not all lie in one direction only, the oppor- 
tunity must be available in every sphere of life. From this point of view, 
the concept of Basic Education provides vast potentialities, yet to be fully 
explored. We, therefore, as much rejoice in the handiwork of a craftsman 
ag we do in the intellectual exploits of the academic worker. You will, T hope 
see in this Exhibition today examples of human craftsmanship also, 


et 
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T'should specially like to congratulate the organizers of this Exhibition 
for having put on display the work related to the education of the Aborigines 
and to Social Education, to which the Pradesh Government has been paying 
special attention. All too often in the rush and welter of our own daily 
concerns we forget the common man and these our less advanced brethren. 
Our own advance on them is frequently a mere illusion and I am certain that 
many aspects of the life of these countrymen of ours will repay careful study. 
I trust this exhibition will help us to know these people better through their 
work shown here. 


I take this opportunity again to congratulate warmly the organizers 
of this Exhibition and to commend all sections of it to your careful attention. 
Tassure you ladies and gentlemen, it is a great pleasure for me to declare the 
Exhibiton open for you and the public. 


A BRIEF REPORT 0F THE WORK OF 
THE ALL INDIA EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION COMMITTEE 


by Shri M. J. Sule, Secretary y Exhibition Committee. 


At a meeting of the Reception Committee of the 27th All-India Educa- 
tional Conference held on the 30th December, 1952 at Nagpur, à committee 
was appointed to organise an All-India Educational Exhibition at the time 
of the Conference. This committee at its first meeting co-opted additional 
members. The whole Exhibition Committee consisted of the following :— 


Chairman.—Shri M. Varma. 
Secretary.—Shri M. J. Sule. 
Joint-Secretary.—Shri G. A, Puranik. 


Members. 
Shri M. V. Athavle. Shri K. G. Tamhane. 
Shri R. H. Munje. Dr. V. M. Dokras.. 
Shri P. G. Vanikar. Shri T. Y. Deo. 
Shri G. P, Nipane. Dr. S. S. Patwardhan. 
Shri G. K. Shingwekar. Kumari Shantabai Raje. 
Shri A. N. Deshpande. Shri D. J. Sule. 
Shri P. D. Kotwal. Shri S. Y. Mahajan. 
Shri W. Pardhi. Shri G. K. Joshirao. 
Shri Kothale. Shri W. N. Gadgil. 


The committee decided to organize the E in the; following 
sections :— 
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(1) Children’s creative work. 
(2) Teachers’ creative work. 
(3) Handicrafts. 
(4) Boy Scouts and Girl Guides section. 
(5) Teaching Aids. 
(6) Health and nutrition and school hygiene. 
(7) Physical Education. 
(8) Art Education. 
(9) Pre-Primary Education. 
(10) Primary and Basic Education. 
(11) Visual Education. 
(12) Vocational and Technical Education. 
(13) Educational Research. 
(14) Social Education. s 
(15) Aboriginal Education. 
(16) Education ofthe Handicapped children. 
(17) Science Section. 
(18) Miscellaneous. 


Circular letters were addressed to Educational instutitions and other 
Bodies and Departments of the Government. Exhibits were received from 
the following institutions and Bodies and Departments of the Government. 


(1) Social Education Department, Government of Madhya Pradesh, 
Nagpur. 
(2) The Backward Area Welfare Scheme, Government of Madhya 
Pradesh, Nagpur. 
(3) The Government Engineering School, Nagpur. 
» (4) The University Training College, Nagpur. 
(5) The Diploma Training Institute for Men, Amravati, Madhya 
Pradesh. " ! 
(6) The Diploma Training Institute for Women, Amravati, Madhya 
Pradesh. 
(7) College of Science, Nagpur. : 
(9) Health Department, Government of Madhya Pradesh, Nagpur. 
(9) Sule High School, Nagpur. ] 
(10) Sule Mahila Vidyalaya, Nagpur. "MOS 
(11) Dadasaheb Dhanawatey Nagar Vidyalaya, Nagpur. 
(12) Model High School, Nagpur. 
ya Ny Es (13) Kurvey's New Model High School, Nagpur. 


* , (14) New Era High School, Nagpur. 
SUN (15) Dharampeth Boy's High School, Nagpur. 
D. T (16) Dharampeth Girls" High School, Nagpur. 


A d (17) New English High School, Bardi Branch, Nagpur. 
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(18) Yugantar High School, Nagpur. 

(19) Nagpur School of Arts, Nagpur. 

(20) Government School of Handicrafts, Nagpur. 

(21) Department of Physical Education, University of Nagpur. 
(22) The Blind Boys’ Institution, Nagpur. "a 
(23) Bharat Scouts and Guides, Nagpur. 

(24) Pakwasa Gujrati High School, Nagpur. 

(25) Patwardhan High School, Nagpur. 

(26) New English High School, Main, Nagpur. 

(27) Bhide Girls' High School, Nagpur. 

(28) Government Girls’ High School, Nagpur. - 

(29) J. N. Tata Parsi Girls’ High School, Nagpur. 

(30) S. D. Deshmukh Hindu Mulinchi Shala, Nagpur. 

(31) C. P. and Berar Education Society's High School, Nagpur. 
(32) Providence Girls’ High School, Nagpur. 

(33) St. Ursula Girls’ High School, Nagpur. 

(34) Sule Primary School, Nagpur. 

(35) Balak Mandir, Dharampeth, Nagpur. 

(36) Dharampeth Primary School, Nagpur. 

(37) Balak Mandir, Ambazari Road, Nagpur. 

(38) Rabbani High School, Kamptee, Madhya Pradesh. 

(39) Dikhole's Art Classes, Nagpur. 

(40) New Girls' School, Thana, Bombay. 

(41) Rajkumar College, Raipur, Madhya Pradesh. Y 
(42) New English High School, Akola. jf 
(43) D. N. Jain High School, Jabalpur. xj Bee 
(44) Government Girls’ High School, Narsimhapur, Madhya Pradesh: 
(45) Government Girls’ High School, Khamgaon, Madhya Estes. 
(46) Monro High School, Bhandara, Madhya Pradesh. x 
(47) Robertson Industrial School, Jabalpur. Bu ot ALS. 
(48) Jagannath High School, Mandla, Madhya Pradesh. 

(49) Government Girls’ High School, Rajnandgaon, Madhya Pradesh. 
(50) Government Indian English Middle School, Kondagaon, ‘Bastar, 


Madhya Pradesh. ` e 
(51) Government Indian English Middle School, er Madhya 
Pradesh. e 


(52) Government High School, Narsimhapur, Madhya Pratlesh. 

(53) Buniyadi Shikshan Vidyalaya, Wardha, Madhya Pradesh, 

(54) Swavalambi Vidyalaya, Wardha, Madhya Pradesh, ^ 

(55) B. E. Subhash High School, Khandwa, Madhya Pradesh. ' 

(56) Netaji High School, Warora, Madhya Pradesh.“ (O 

(57) Municipal High School. Raigarh, Madhya Pradesh. | 

(58) Government Indian English Middle School, Akot, Madhya Pradesh. 


E 
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(59) Government High School, Buldhana, Madhya Pradesh. 
(60) Subhash High School, Burhanpur, Madhya Pradesh. 
(61) Shri Murtuza Hussain, Mysore. 


More than seven thousa ndexhibits w. 


ere received and these were 
arranged in the five big halls; 


The Exhibition was held 
College of Law. It was 
December at 8-30 a.m., by Hi 
Education, Government of Ma 


in the spacious building of the University 
declared open on Saturday, the 27th 
onourable Shri P. K. Deshmukh, Minister for 


dhya Pradesh, in the presence of Shri Diwan- 
chand Sharma, President of the Conference, a large gathering of 


educationists and other prominent persons. The exhibition was open for 


the delegates of the conference and for the general public for five days * 
and was visited by thousands of visitors. 


The exhibition represented all the sta. 
and its salient features with special ri 
and was limited to exhibits of a distinctive educational value. The 
Exhibition conveyed to the visitor a vivid idea of the various 
developments in the field of education. Tt was both instructive and 
interesting to laymen as well às to educationists. 


ges and aspects of education 
eference to Madhya Pradesh 


ial Education Section and the Backward 
a Pradesh and those 
tion deserve a special 

mention. 
Besides these exhibits 
Scientific appliances, 
educative value in sp 


commercial firms had’ 
maps, charts and other audio v 
ecially erected stalls in the exhib 


The following firms Participated in 
material in these stalls :— 


displayed, books, 
isual aids of great 
ition compound. 


the display of educational 


(1) Messrs. Oxford University Press, 
(2) Messrs. Western Book Depot, N 
(3) Messrs. Mogha Slate Factory, 
(4) Messrs. Venus Book Stall, Po 
(5) Messrs. Orienta] Photo Hous 
(6) Messrs. Central Scientific Co. 
(7) Techno Scientific Supply G 
(8) Messrs. India B 
(9) Messrs, 


Bombay, 

agpur. 

Baramati (Poona), Ltd. 
ona. 

e, Bombay. 

; Nagpur. 

o.. Nagpur. 

ook House, Sitabuldi, Nagpur. 
Aurobindo Book Agency, Bombay. 


_ . 
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WELLCOME SPEECH DELIVERED BY 
LT. COL. PANDIT KUNJI LAL DUBE, B.A. LL.B., M.L.A. 


Mr, Governor, Professor Diwanchand Sharma, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 


On behalf of the Reception Committee of the Nagpur Session of the All- 
India Educational Conference and all citizens of Madhya Pradesh interested 
in the cause of,the education, as also the University of Nagpur and Sagar, 
I offer the warmest welcome to all delegates to the Conference, who, in theia 
respective ways and at different levels, are engaged today in the great work 
of educating India. Nagpur, the central city of our country, has been, by 
its position in geography and in history, a natural meeting-ground for the 
diverse trends that have gone to the making of that great indefinable, the 
culture of India. But never before, I believe, in the histroy of this city has 
there assembled a gathering of educationists,—so large, so representative, 
and so distinguished. We are specially honoured today by the presence in 
our midst of such veteran educationists as Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, whose 
scholarship has won him international recognition; Dr. Amar Nath Jha, 
worthy son of a worthy father and the famous Vice-Chancellor of a famous 
University ; and Professor Diwanchand Sharma, whose academic spirit has 
defined the turmoil of the Partition and whose contribution to the life and 
progress of this Conference we are, in some measure, recognising today by 
entrusting him with the responsibility for guiding our Conference, We 
welcome them not merely as members of this Conference, but also as leaders 
whom, we of the profession of education, have presented to the nation of 
India as a whole. 

Tt is now seventeen years since the Tenth Session of the All-India 
India Educational Conference was held in Nagpur. These seventeen years 
have ssen a Great War, the passing away of a great Empire and the establish- 
ment of a great Republic. In our own sphere of education, we have seen . 
in this period the birth of the first plan for education of India as a whole, 
the first steps,—under the blessings of the Father of our Nation,—of a real- 
istic approach to the basic education of our children, an authoritative and 
comprehensive pronouncement on the ways and means of transforming 
our Universities into centres for radiating both culture and utility, and we 
are now surveying that core of training for citizenship, which we call Second- 
ary Education. We are also endeavouring, in so far as it may be, to measure 
our spiritual needs in terms of time and money, and are drawing up more 
comprehensive plans for educating ourselves on a national scale. 
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Minds of our educationists have also been engaged in tackling during 
this period, both in thought and in practice, special problems of education, 
among the most prominent of which has, in recent years, been the problem 
of a smooth transition from the medium of English to the medium of Hindi 
'or regional languages at higher levels of education. This is a task that, I 
feel, we shall have to attack, both on an All-India basis and on a State- 
basis and even institutional basis. India is too large a country, too rich in 
its linguistic wealth, to permit, at the present stage, the application of 
a central solution to the diverse linguistic situations in its various parts. 
And even if we did succeed in reaching unanimous conclusions in the matter, 
they would lack the touch of. realism, the value of experience of brass-tracks, 
which can be derived only by experiments of courage and vision in educational 
practice. It is with this conviction that the University of Nagpur, while 
retaining English as a compulsory subject, has introduced, on the basis of 
an elastic compulsion, Hindi and Marathi as media of instruction for its 
courses for the Bachelor's degrees in Arts and Science. Our experiment, 
has been facilitated by publication of text-books using technical terms coined 
from Sanskrit roots, but only as alternatives to English terms. These 
efforts in Nagpur, will, we hope, provide some useful material for study by 
educationists and thus ultimately facilitate the task of those entrusted with 
the responsibility of drawing up plans for the change of medium on a nationul 
scale. 4 


The Government of our State ‘too has been engaged in experimenting, 
on an extensive scale, in the methods, of imparting social education to the 
community and your presence here will undoubtedly give us an opportunity 
of obtaining your independent and trained judgment on the measure of their 
success and yonr advice for their improvement. IA 


before any plans can achieve the 
template, Foreducation, asfor other spheres 
Of planning, we need money,—and, more than money, we require compe- 
tence in the men who execute them. But even more than competent men, 
We need, in the present situation, men with a sense of mission, with a faith 
in the object of their devotion that will literally move &way all mountains 
of obstruction. This ig Specially true of the field of education, where the 
educator has to be an idealist of idealists, and, at the same time, a realist 
of realists, We have to train our children to see and enjoy and realise the 

€ ideals on which the gaze of man has ever been set. At the same 


as to be done by a deep understanding of the infinite variety, 
and delicacy of mind that disti; 


Success which their authors con: 


time, this h. 
complexity nguish one child from another and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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one group from another. We have to deal here with spirits who, in their 
freedom, refuse to be drawn into the clutches of any law imposed from out- 
side. To draw the best out of the child, for attuning him to the highest we 
knew, if that be education,—then education must, from the nature of the 
case, be a mission for the educator, a translation of his own inspiration into 
social action. The serious material handicaps under which the great majority 
of us are carrying on our work today is an indication that we are alive to 
the greatness of our task and I am confident that our gatherings on this 
Educational Conference will.contribute effectively to the deepening of this 
sense of an inspiring mission. This is the distinctive contribution, apart 
from the solution of our technical problems, that our Conference can make 
to day to the planned education of India, and thereby the true elevation of 


India. 


To enable the members of the Conference to put their time to the best 
use, we have so planned the programme of the Nagpur Session that much 
of the work of its Sectional Meetings is finished before the commencement 
of our proceedings in this general assembly. This I hope, has facilitaed a 
more serious study of the specific problems before the various Sections, as also 
the devotion of more time for consideration of their recommendations in the 


general session. 


The Reception Committee, has, on its part, also endeavoured to facilitate 
your deliberations by providing the necessary material conditions for your 
stay in Nagpur; but we are only too keenly aware of the limitations,— 
both of ourselves and of our belongings—and beg you, therefore, one and all, 
to forgive us any short-comings that you may find in our arrangements in 


this behalf. 


We are most grateful to Professor Diwanchand Sharma for honouring 
this Conference, as also the city of Nagpur and the Universities of Nagpur 
and Sagar, by accepting the presidency pf the Nagpur Session of the Con- 
ference. Educationists in India and abroad have known Professor Sharma 
as a reputed author and as a distinguished teacher, and his work in raising 
the All-India Educational Conference to its present stature will always be 
ragarded as an inspiring example of devotion to publie work, j 


We are under a sence of deep obligation to the ever-ready friend of all 
good causes, our new Governor and scholarly Chancellor, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, for acceding to the wishes of the Reception Committee and on 
its behalf I now request him to inaugurate this morning the open session 


of the Conference. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
BY THE GOVERNOR, MADHYA PRADESH. 


I make no apology for venturing to appear before a body of experts 
in education, although Tam but an amateur in the line. Sometimesamateurs 
rush where experts fear to tread. My only claim is that apart from the 
position I now hold, I had spent forty years of m y life in making an experi- 
ment with education during the troublous times which begàn with the vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon and that magnum opus of his the Partition of Bengal 
in 1905 (16th October) up to the visit of the Cabinet Mission to India four 
decades later in the months of March to June 1946, which ended in deter- 
mining colonial rule in the great dependency and substituting for it at first 
Dominion Status and later Republican Independence. 


Education and citizenship do not merely follow each other as day and 
night but are vitally connected with each other as cause and effect. In- 
deed, they move in a healthy circle and while education helps in amplifying 


citizenship, citizenship in turn strengthening education., We have often 
heard the argument that advance in citizenship and its 


privileges and its inevitable implication of self-government, cannot be per- 
mitted unless it is preceded by a marked growth in education. But the 
conundrum had been effectively and once for: all answered by Lord Ripon 
when he said that the best test of a nation's fitness for self-government is 
to give it self-government itself. We have, however, witnessed during the 
past century and a half and in our own day too, the march of the both apace. 
We have attained independence but we are as yet at the threshold of the solu- 


tion of the question “how should we amplify, recast and strengthen the 
education of the nation? ; 


many rights and 


Indeed like so many other of life's 
and perennial in duration, neither the 
ponent factor of education may ever 
than philosophical enquiries or scie. 
ditions chang 


problems, which are proteen in shape 
question of independence nor the com- 
hope to have a final solution, any more 
ntific investigations. As political con- 


e, as social and economie values alter, the frontiers of life's 
multilateral progress advance beyond reach 


after, what seems straight but what 
What looks large but what shortly becomes 


thirst after Truth is what the problems of 
education demands of ús all. 


D 
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Obvious as these observations are, the history of our education in India 
shows how lopsided has been its progress these many decades of British 
rule in the country. For one thing, the vision that could have made it 
answer India’s national needs was not there. It was after a controversy 
ranging over a score of years that the occidental system of education was 
decided upon as opposed to the oriental Ominous foreboding regarding 
consequences of such education stood in the way of its ready adoption and 
whether Macauley'sreply in Parliament was merely a rejoinder in a polemical 
debate or, as it seems to us on a careful study of the whole speech in its 
correct context, a sincere anticipation of a calculated result, the fact remains 
that the evolution of the system of education ultimately adopted did not 
witness the unfolding of a widely receptive or even wisely conceived idealogy. 
The conservatism which confronted the progressive forces of the day was 
sedulously nurtured from the year 1793 when Wilberforce's move urging 
that the Court of Directors be commissioned to send out from time to time 
school masters and missionaries, was resisted on the ground that “they had 
just lost America from their folly in their having allowed the establishment 
of such schools and colleges and it would not do for them to repeat the same 


act of folly in regard to India”. 


In 1815 Sir Charles Trevelyan declared that “that opulence and leisure 
which had raised Britain to the pinnacle of glory were not required in India 
where they wanted only industrious husbandmen", then in 1823 Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone of Bombay declared that “the most important branch 
of education is that designed to prepare natives for public employment.” 
All opposition however was subdued by Macauley's challenge as expressed 
in the following words :— E 

* Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order that we may 
keep them submissive ? Or do we think that we can give knowledge 
without awakening ambition? Or do we mean to awaken ambition 
and to provide with no legitimate vent ? ........ It may be that the 
public mind of India may expand under our system until it has out- 
grown that system, that by good government we may educate our 
subjects into a capacity for better government, that having become 
instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some future age, demand 

European institutions. Whether such a day will ever come I know not. 

whenever it comesit will be the proudest dayin English History....... 

The sceptre may pass away from us. Victory may be inconstant to 

our arms. But there are triumphs which are followed by no reverse, 

There is an empire exempt from all natura) cause of decay. "These 

triumphis are the pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism : that empire 

is the imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our literature 


and our laws", 
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Supported by Auckland and Bentink and Raja Ram Mohan Roy a wider 
view and a more far reaching vision operated in shaping the basal principles 
of education which found their fulfilment in Sir Charles Wood's despatch of 
1854 and this was followed and fulfilled by the establishment of the Univer- 
sities of Caleutta, Bombay and Madras in 1858. 


Unlike “Administration of justice"—which, once the High Courts were 
established in 1861, has not so far been subjected to scrutiny throughout 
wellnigh a whole century, Education has been subjected to repeated scrutiny 
if only to tighten the grip of the State on the liberalizing influences brought 
to bear upon it from time to time. The Education Commission of 1882, the 
Universities” Commission of 1902—one of Lord Curzon's famour twelve 
Commissions, followed by the Universities Act of 1904, the Government 
Resolution on educational policies in 1913, and the Calcutta University 
Commission of 1916 which reported in 1919, the auxiliary reports on educa- 
tion which accompanied the Montague Mission, 1917-18, the Simon Commis- 
sion, 1929, and the Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and 1932, and the 
Report of the Central Advisory Board of 1943—all these while they helped 
to liberalize education from an academic point of view, also resulted in 


tightening governmental grip on the machinery from the administrative 
stand point, 


TI 


Nowhere, however, was the great fulfilment of the British Mission in 
India in 1947 provided for or even anticipated except in a way by. Macaulay. 
The minds that had hitherto to follow manuals and adhere to rules of proce- 
dure and canons of governance,—all embedded in rigid and inelastic moulds, 
are now called upon to bring into play the qualities of imagination and 
initiative which had been till now not merely lying dormant but positively 
Tepressed and pent up. Politics has a repereussion on Education. The 
Empire outlook of Britain Shaped Oxford and Cambridge and the public 


Schools of England so as to create faithful machine tools in human form to 
carry out orders and not to look 


theirs was but to obey, 

forced a recommendation 
that Britain boys should n 
in narrow concepts lead: 


} by the superposition on it of a scientific and 
technical System as well, 'The 
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anew from time to time were ignored and suppressed all the while and were 
not allowed to be canalized so as to enrich the ever changing modern life. 
They remained stereotyped and if at all called into use, they were not per- 
mitted to influence or even have any environment and its growing demands. 
The demands of social justice have become inexorable and the task of bending 
national life to their influence became doubly difficult because social condi- 
tions were no longer plastic and impressionable but became rigid and even 
brittle. A foreign government is always loathe to touch society or religion, 
more so when both are inseparably blended together as in India ; and where 
thus custom has not only become effete but even reactionary, the call of 
social justice has had, since the dawn of independence, to be answered with 
vision and celerity, though not altogether bereft of a certain measure of 
caution. Inour quest of democracy through the implementation of the age- 
old principles of liberty, equality and fraternity, we are now required to add 
to these the principle of social justice. We must cultivate the art of human 
relationship the ability to live and work together—overcoming the dividing 
forces of time and circumstances. Social harmony can be achieved by a 
wise correlation of these principles, any imbalance of which is.apt to set up 
discordant forces. Social justice covers the five basic needs of man—food, 
clothing, shelter, education and health—reaching up to a certain accept- 
able standards. These must be the basis of the social order for which we 
are educating the youth. A life of strenuous endeavour for human better- 
ment is not possible if we are not persuaded that life has a meaning (and there- 
fore, a purpose) We must in solving these problems and facing these issues 
maintain our standards and ideals and perpetuate our endeavour. 


Ti 


Tn effect then, the co-ordination of the individual in society is the pur- 
pose of education. How is he to enrich the achievement of life? The very 
variety of life demands a variety of taste and training, an absence of mono- 
attempt as well as attainment and an adjustment or diréction to 
Heredity and environment fashion human nature and must 
To integrate oneself with 


tony of 
destination. 
perforce shape human endeavour as well. j ( ° 
society, to enrich it so as to make man happy, enlightened and high-souled, 


should be the achievement of education. 


Such an objective can be attained not merely by informing the mind, 
but also by disciplining the spirit, by directing the energies, by regulating 
the tastes by promoting a spirit of sympathy, love and service. Past culture, 
epies, drama, tradition, ceremonies, festivals, history—all these open out 
the mind and develop emotions. Festivals and folklore, arts and erafts, 
religion and philosophy, the struggles of life and the pursuit of knowledge; 
these are the means of. developing man. Humanities are of interest in that 


E 
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they present the study of life. That very study, from another standpoint, 
constitutes what we popularly called sciences. We had known physics till 
recently as natural philosophy. From physics to chemistry, whether in- 
organic or organic, is but one leap and bio-chemistry had become the back- 
bone of physiology, zoology and botany. Geology is only the study of matter 
once living, now dead. Physiography is the study of physics in its static and 
dynamic aspects in relation to nature. Logic regulates these studies and 
History is but a record of interpretation of the forces operating through 
States and nations, through movements of thought and ideal over the huge 
orbits of the world in which are being recorded the ever-recurring impacts 
of the new on the old. Tt is thus that we are taught the essential unity of 
mind and learning and the interdependence of all manifestations of know- 
ledge, According to the Report of the University Commission, “if education 
is to guide the individual towards the comprehension of the art of life, it 
must energise his whole being and give him ideas of nature". In a sense, 
every study should excite and satisfy the different mental powers. It 
must give the pupils intellectual vision, aesthetic enjoyment and physical 
power. If thus the human mind is a unity and all knowledge is interdepen- 
dent, it follows.that education when thus properly developed must look to 
the whole man. This is the meaning of education through work, education 
of the whole man. In the University of Elhazar, divinity and medicine are 
combined. Amongst the four Vedas, the Atharva Veda includes all sciences 
from Ayurveda to aeroplane construction, archery and military science, 
agriculture and commerce, philosophy and literature, medicine and surgery, 
grammar and law. Panini’s work on grammar traceable to the 6th century 
B. C. is sometimes known as the Fifth Veda and is unsurpassed as a scientific 
Study of the laws of languages. Kautilya's Arthashastra deals not only 
with politics but with law and military strategy. In seeking the full life, 
you seek the good life. Both are Synonyms. Without developing the per- 
sonal qualities, which determine one's goodness or badness, the full life can- 
not be developed. True freedom is inward, a function of mind and spirit. 
The four freedoms of Roosevelt are the essence of life and particularly the 
freedom from fear, freedom to choose between error and truth, between 
evil and good. Freedom from fear really means freedom from ambition, 
for fear is but the reaction to a doubt about hope of realization of ambition, 
or ambition when likely to be failed causes fear, Hope and fear, in the 
ultimate analysis are but the same passion—g)q, Education is the 
first stage of a trained life of preparation—"'a training of human souls in the 
pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue”. Deterioration due to lack of 
moral Dufpon and integrity betrays many into the grip of greed, selfishness 
and hatred" and leads to the neglect of even the sense of decency, decorum 


D 
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and dignity. It is the genuine components of culture that matter, not 
sciences pure or applied, for they are common assets of the world and the 
equalheritage of nations. Is it not then the saints and the thinkers, the 
poets and the philosophers, the artists and the craftsmen that build the 
integrity of nations ? Is it not the means that determine moral values and 


fix the true paths of progress ? 


While the claims of culture are paramount, things mundane may not be 
neglected altogether. We cannot preserve and protect our new-won freedom 
unless we meet the elementary and fundamental needs of the nation. They 
relate to the body, mind and spirit. The body requires food, raiment, 
health and housing, the mind requires education. "The spirit requires social 
justice and cultural harmony. It is thus that we can develop an all-round or 
integrated personality. Hitherto we have made the mind a storage of in- 
formation, and the memory card index to that storage. We must now guard 
against the child finding itself, when grown up, as a misfit in society. Nor 
can we make our system of education a mechanical steam road roller grinding 
boys and girls under the same unbearable burdens of regimentation. It 
must rather train them to play each their peculiar role in life and society. 
Tt is true that men are only 60 per cent male and 40 per cent female, and 
likewise women are 60 per. cent female and 40 per cent male. Both together 
make the complete whole—whether man or woman. So must their educa- 
tion, If men should be trained to march to the battle-field or the work site, 
and upbuilders of the State, women should likewise be taught to become the 
queensof the home and upbuilders of society. Tf men should drive engines 
and lift loads, women might keep warm the hearth-fires and tend babies in 
their arms so as to make them the poets, warriors and statesmen, the philo- 
inventors and artists of the future. If the husbands wield their 
the wives may handle their bodkins and needles, their 
their arts and crafts. If brothers manipulate ropes of 
and weave threads of wool and cotton. Iffathers cons- 
houses, daughters may decorate homes with 

Tf the rasping and stentorian voices of men 
f women sing and soothe their fatigued nerves. 


Men are rough and robust as à rock in their sturdy and ‘stalwart frames, 
women are “dainty and silken as a dream ". Donot the two require different 
but complementary plans of education and different but complementray out- 
looks on life? Yet men with their 40 per cent of the women in their com- 
position may sing and play and women with their 40 per cent of man in their 
structure may teach and argue. Both may heal the'Sick and both may 
serve the needy. Only let all realise that either without.the other means the 
end of the world and for either to function aright, their education should be 


sophers, 
staves and swords, 
paints and brushes, 
coir, sisters may spin 
truct pavements of mosaic in 
patterns of flowers and fruit. 

issue orders, the silvery tones o 
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planned and fashioned so as to bring out their best so making a perfected 
composite human being. 


The principles of education are thus found to be common to all. The 
plans of education should be adapted to the sexes and the aptitudes. How 
then shall we organise the stages of education ? Basic education has already 
become familiar to the nation, with its pre-basic preparation and post-basic 
finish. It is the common foundation of the training required for all grades 
of society, for both sexes and alike for professions and trades, for arts and 
crafts. It is secondary education that demands the thoughtful attention 
of the nation and its leaders. What shall be its place between the foundation 
and the roof in the edifice we are now planning anew ? Shall it be only a 
preparation for the University courses which are the canopy above or shall 
they be ends in themselves with courses complete, aims and syllabuses self - 
contained ? In other words, shall we think of primary, secondary and Uni- 
versity education as a composite scheme of training of the younth of the 
country, and the educational organisation as one integrated machinery which 
handles the raw material of boys and girls introduced into it at one and 
and bring out the finished product at the other end after fourteen or fifteen 
years of teaching and tests, memorization and examination ? Do we realize 
the entrants into the University, more so the University alumni, are neither 
meant to provide clerks and officers for the State, or uniform products into 


which the tall palms and the Short poppies are rolled into a monotonous 
amlevel as under the ste road-roller ? The University has as its object the 


extension of the frontiers of knowledge and the promotion of its application 
to the needs of man. We cannot draw an eternal line of. demarcation bet- 


perpetuate the bar sinister which has come into being during the past one 
century, dividing the population of the country into classes and masses 
and the places in the land as towns and villages. Our future endeavour 
should be to create a ruro-urban, or more compendiously a rururban atmos- 
phere, civilization and culture, so that our towns shall be more rural in their 
outlook and our villages more urban, so that also the education, the industry 
and commerce, and the administration of justice which are today the main 
attractions of the towns may be obtained in villages. The process may take 
long but the vision must be there, initiating changes now and here, which 
will draw near, the day of fulfilment, 
. 
The future awaits the 


great reconciliation between language areas, 
between provincial literature 


8, between rural and urban equipments, between 
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the literate and the illiterate, between national and cosmo-national, so that 
one day we may realise the dream of Parliament of Man and the Federation 
of the World—the ideal of aqa gaT. 


Two of these points I shall briefly refer to in closing. We have 10 cul- 
tured languages in the country. Ten sets of literature are growing and- 
one not knowing what is the content ofanother. To translate such literature 
into the different regional languages is the need ofthe hour. To this end, we 
must encourage the acquisition of one or more regional languages in each 
State by scholars who write in their mother tongue. Each State may pro- 
fitably set apart a lakh of rupees every year so as to offer encouragement 
through money prizes to scholars to learn sister regional languages. It is 
thus that the literature of one region becomes assimilated to that of another, 
80 leading to a wider enrichment and harmony, to uniformity and even unity 
of language and literature over the country. The second point is that pro- 
ceeding at the rate at which we are jogging on, in respect of literacy, which 
lies at the foundation of all education, it looks as though it will take decades 
to develop literacy to the point of cent per cent. That was the plan of 
John Sergeants and Wavells who had budgeted for 317 crores of rupees and 
54 years of time. We must advance quicker. A kind of conscription will 
have to be employed, demanding that every matriculate should produce a 
certificate of having made 50 illiterates literate, likewise every intermediate 
a hundred before becoming eligible for admission to their next higher class, 
and every graduate before becoming eligible to take his degree—two hundred 
and forty. This will produce full results in 10 years. We shall thus be 
making the country literate and prepare the nation for a single language and 
literature. We shall make our education, an aid to life as it ought to be, 
in the process of national reconstruction. We shall equip each individual 
for a vocation in life, stop the waste in the University stage and, on the 
contrary, make its products genuine worshippers at the shrine of knowledge. 
We shall equip our boys and our girls for their allotted and appropriate 
functions in life through a well adapted system of studies. We shall have, 
laid well and truly the foundations of the nation's 


education in its primary stage, made secondary education self complete and 
useful as an aid to means of livelihood and perfected the University stage 
for the promotion of research and the development of originality through a 
select band of young men and women duly qualified for the arduous tasks 


ahead. 


Dr. Jha the President of the Federation in thanking His Excellency 
the Governor Shri Pattabi Sitharamiah for inaugurating the conference 
observed that it was an admirable address of documentary value. On 
behalf of the Federation, Dr. Jha expressed that the profession felt greatly 


through these changes, 
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indebted to the Governor for his illuminating and thought provoking address. 
It was a critical evaluation of the Educational progress in India. He thanked 
the Governor most heartily for his stimulating address. 


Electíon of the President of the Conference 


Election of the President of the conference. —Shri S. Natarajan, President, 
South India Teachers’ Union in proposing the name of Professor Diwan- 
chand Sharma to the Chair paid glowing tributes to the invaluable services 
rendered by Shri Sharma to the Federation. He said Professor Sharma 
has been closely and actively connected with the Federation from its NE 
inception. He has been holding a responsible place as one of the Vice- 
Presidents. He had presided over the Sectional conferences in the Pres 
vious years and the Federation in electing a worker, a sound educationist 
and a keen parliamentarian from the rank and file of the tea ching profession 
has taken the right step. Teachers who have assembled in thousands, hail 
this choice. Mr. Natarajan said that it had given him unique pleasure to 


have had the privilege to propose the name of Professor Diwan Chand Sharma 
to the Presidential Chair. 


Shri S. P. Roy, the working president of the All-Bengal Teachers’ Asso- 
siabion in seconding the resolution observed that it was perhaps the first time 
that the Federation took a bold and forward step to elect one from among 
themselves, to guide the deliberations of the All-India Conference. We had 
among our presidents illustrious men and eminent educationists in the past 
and their guidance was surely of great help. Mr. Roy said, that the present 
choice was not only admirable bnt also keeping up to the spirit of the times. 
He said that he had great pleasure in seconding the proposal so ably moved 
by his esteemed friend, Mr. Natarajan. Dr. P.S. Naidu of Allahabad Univer- 
sity in further Supporting the resolution referred to the high intellectual 
attainments of Professor Sharma and said that Sharma was preeminently 
suited to occupy the Presidentship. Mr. Naidu was happy to associate 
himself with the sentiments expressed and tributes paid to Professor Sharma 
by his predecessors and Supported the resolution. 


AOS 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY 
SHRI DIVANCHAND SHARMA, M.A., M.P. 


I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for electing me as President of the 
XXVII session of the All-India Educational Conference. I would not be so 
vain as to think that I richly deserve this honour. Suffice it for me to say 
that in conferring this distinction upon me you have honoured one who is 
one of you, who is proud to call himself a teacher, and who has always been 
one of the workers in the cause of education. In honouring me, therefore 
you have honoured yourself and my only desire is that I should prove worthy, 
Only your good wishes, active co-operation and sincere pray- 


of your trust. 
Nor do I doubt that all these are there, pro- 


ers can enable me to do that. 
tecting me and inspiring me all the time. 


As I stand before you today, so many memories crowd in upon my mind, 
memories of comradeship, memories of battles fought and won, memories 
of noble utterances heard and memories of places visited. But I would not 
like to dwell upon all of them, though they would be valuable for those who 
are actively associated with the All-India Federation of Educational Asso- 
ever, be failing in my duty if I do not tell you, briefly 
I came into this great organisation, great alike 
for its extent and for its over-all activities which touch alike the centre 
and the circumference of education. Tt was, I think, in 1980 that I came 
to be elected General Secretary of the Reception Committee of the All-India 
Educational Conference held at Lahore. It was then a very modest show, 
something like a poor relation of the big political and social conferences which 
dominated the Indian scene at that time. Even in terms of years it was 
a child, though one could faintly discern that it was a lusty child which had 
potentialities for immense growth. Its two foster-fathers were Principal 
P. Seshadri of hallowed memory and Shri D. P. Khattry, a saint among 
teachers. Even now I seem to see them before my eyes, the one a tall, up- 
standing gentleman, a prince among teachers, a versatile and witty speaker 
and the other short and stout, living a life of dedication to the cause, careless 
about personal fame and indifferent to his personal advancement. Both 
these persons, along with so many others, built up this organisation and it 
was a rare combination indeed, for while the one was a thinker and an orator, 
the other was an organiser and a leader. While Shri D. P. Khattry kept the 
home fires burning and attended to the minütest details concerning this grow- 
ing organisation, Principal Seshadri piloted the conferences at home and 
abroad. "Together they made an invaluable band and drew many persons 
into the field of service for education with the help of their m. 


ciations. I would, how 
and in very few words, how 
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alities. It were these two great teachers that brought me into this associa- 
tion and if I have been able to retain my interest in it, it is because I have 
always wanted to be loyal to both of them, but especially to Shri D. P. 
Khattry who has always been for me and will continue to be my Big Brother. 
When Principal Seshadri passed away, mourned by thousands of his students, 
friends and admirers, the association elected Dr. Amarnatha Jha as its 
president and I say without the slightest hesitation and without amy fear of 


contradiction that this was the best choice that we made. He has adorned’ 


this office all these years and my fervent prayer is that he should continue 
to do so for many, many years. A scholar of his eminence, an administrator 
of his rich experience and an educationist of his calibre is not easy to find in 
India or elsewhere and we are all proud of having him as our leader. So 
far as I am concerned, I am bound to him by many ties and in my eyes he 
is the great symbol of this long organisation. 


But enough of this kind of reminiscing. Let me now address myself 
to the present task. Perhaps some of you know that I was recently elected 
to the House of the people and one of the first lessons I learnt there under 
the guidanec of my leader, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, was that we should put 
great horizons around our thinking. In other words, we should widen the 
context and frame work of our thinking on any problem. Naturally I cannot 
help doing so, inspite of many limitations of mine, when I think aloud 
along with you on this great subject of education. Even an amateur will 
be able to tell you that all thinking on education is futile unless it is related 
to the social realitythat encompasses us. Nor is this social reality to be 
understood in a narrow sense. This has to be taken note of in the light of 
our local, regional, national and international needs. Now it may be urged 
that this can be said about any problem, big or small, which we take up for 
consideration. This applies even to such a mundane and homely thing as 
tea about which I have been hearing such a great deal during the last session 
of the House of the People. Education stands, however, on a different and 
perhaps a higherfooting, To education we have to apply also the test of 
ultimate values, the values to which mankind has been paying only sporadic 
attention. It follows from all this that education is not simply what our 
local bodies demand or our state ministries formulate or ou 


Pronounce about or even an 
decides, 


r Union ministers 
international agency like U. N. E. S. C. O. 
but something more than the total of all these. 
of many simples to which phil 
- valuable ingredient in the fo: 
Tt is from this Synoptic point 
education in our country, 


It is a compound 
osophers who are world-makers add the most 
rm of ideals which lead mandkind forward. 
of view that I want to approach the problem of 


But T shall proceed from the greater to the smaller, from the 


bigger 
circle to the smaller circle, though in the process of the 


education of the 
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child we reverse the process. The first question to be asked is in what kind 
of world we are living or in what kind of world our children are being born 
today. To put it mildly we are living in a very uneasy and insecure world 

The philosophie climate of our world is so variable and so shifting that it d 
difficult to breathe in it. On the one hand, there is the atmosphere of 
authoritarianism, political and religious, where undeviating orthodoxy is 
prized most. On the other hand, there is liberalism, political, intellectual 
and social, which enjoins on us to go our own Way without infringing on the 
freedom of others. There are also philosophers which exalt mechanism and 
anti-rationalism. All these pervasive philosophies have produced humans 
who have a divided self and who are the virtues of fears and doubts. Our 
life has been compartmentalised to such an extent that we are aggregate 
of so many selves which have no central binding force. The resultisa charac- 
hich is confused and which cannot face up to new situations 
they be, political such as the rise of a new power, 
f the atom bomb, international such as the 


ter-structure w 
adequately in whatever field 
scientific such as the invention o 


United Nations Organisation. 


This climate is responsible for the kind of institutions that we have 
built up for our protection and development. Take, first of all, economics. 
In the days of Aristotle, it meant “the management of the household". 
It meant that goods should be produced in proportion to the needs of the 
house-hold unit. Then there came Adam Smith upon the scene who talked 
about the “wealth of nations”, that is to say, he made the nation as a house- 
hold unit. But the industrial revolution changed the whole scene. The 
nations then did not talk of goods for use but goodsfor sale. Thus the mean- 
ing of the word wealth underwent a change. It was no longer there to 
satisfy our needs and tastes, but it became a token of power, whether for 
the individual or the nation. So we have lost sight of that economics which 
serves mainly the ends of human fulfilment and have come to look upon it 
as an activity which leads to the pursuit of selfish interests. For general 
welfare we have substituted either personal good or national power. The 
game is the case when we come to politics, Truly speaking, politics is an 
activity which has to do with the equitable organisation of social servic $ 
utility and otherwise, but these days it has become a game whereby we work 
off our personal, group or national hostilities. A writer has put if very 
tersely by saying that in polities the accepted image is the fight and grab 
image and that in the world of today polities aggravate the “hostility poten- 
tial” of individuals as well as nations. It is true this idea is being slightly 
modified by our conception of the service state, but mainly it is the first that 
holds the field. All these ideas find expression in the newspapers, the radio, 
the films and the media of publicity. Tt has been said, “Newspapers, there- 
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fore, have developed what might be called a vested interest in the catastrophe. 
If they can spot a fight, they will play up that fight. If they can uncover a 
tragedy, they will headline that tragedy." The radio was meant for ins- 
truction as well as for entertainment but it has played up entertainment and 
entertainment also of a cheap variety. It is not that kind of entertainment 
which refreshes the mind but that which merely excites it. The films have 
substituted vicarious enjoyments of various kinds and degrees for real 
experiences. They are, for most of us, means of flight from reality rather 
than an invitation to grapple with the real. Advertising. in the same way, 
has become an instrument of self-indulgence. It is so designed as to make 
us want things not for their own sake but for the sake of social prestige. 


So far I have described those instutitions which influence us from 
without, but there are others also which influence us from within, such as 
the home, the school and the church where we worship and the religion 
which we profess. In this machine age of ours the home has ceased to be 
a sanctuary, a place of rest for the body and of refreshment for the mind and 
the soul, but has become an appendage of an office, a factory or some other 
centre of work. It has come to be judged by its income rather than by the 
amount of contentment that prevails there or the sense of happiness that it 
radiates. The sense of family solidarity is fast vanishing and the idea of 
family happiness is, more or less, a thing of the past. It has been rightly 
remarked by a writer, “Children learn, after a fashion, to read and write ; 
ro spell, to add, subtract, multiply and divide ; to recite facts of geography, 
history and science. They learn facts about economies, politics and civics ; 
facts about their bodily processes. All these are useful, but, as taught in 
the average school, they are far short of building minds capable, in the end, 
of undertaking a mature, creative responsible adult role ;? What is true of 
schools holds good equally in the case of colleges and universities, Reli- 
gion, which, in the same way, was meant to bind people together has become 
a wedge rather than a cement. If one were to count all the sects and deno- 
minations that are to be found in the world today. one would be lost. So 
even religion, on ultimate analysis, has not very much promoted human 
welfare and solidarity. "The spiritual atmosphere in the world today is non- 
existent or only remotely visible. "The basic principle of love has given 
Way to the emotions of hate and fear. 


Allthis 


4 goes to show in what kind of climate the humans are living these 
ays. 


But while no country can ignore these general atmospheric condi- 
tions, each country has to create a particular atmosphere for itself. To 
understand this, so far as Free India is concerned, we have to refer to two 
documents, One of these is our Constitution and the other is the First 


Five Year Plan. None can understand the India of today who does not 
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Male dud lo c LU 
lying them. In the amble t Ba A imbibes ge Spirit under- 
preamble to the Constitution it is $tated—'*We, the 
People of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute India into a Sone 
reign Democratic Republic and to secure to all its citizens: Justice, social 
economic and political; Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith aid 
worship; Equality of status and of opportunity ; and to produce among 
them all Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity of 
the Nation ; in our Constituent Assembly this twenty-sixth day of Novem- 
ber, 1949, do hereby adopt, enact and give to ourselves this Constitution”. 
In simple English it means that Free India today has secular democracy, 
or to be more modest, is trying to build up secular democracy. If one looks 
at the whole thing from a different point of view, one would say that India is 
trying to build up the Welfare State. If we want to know what kind of 
Welfare State India is trying to have, we should read the First Five Year 
Plan. In it are given the principles, the objectives and the developmental ` 
policies. Tt is stated in the summary, “The central objective of planning 
in India is to raise the standard of living of the people and to open out to them 
opportunities for a richer and more varied life. Planning must, therefore, 
aim both at utilising more effectively the resources, human and material, 
available to the community so as to obtain from them a larger output of 
goods and services, and also at reducing inequalities of income, wealth and 
opportunity. Our programme must, therefore, be twofold, leading at once 
to increased productivity and reduction of inequalities." It is said further, 
“The essence of planning is simultaneous advance on all fronts." Taking 
all these into account it is no wonder that the Minister of Planning said, 


“T present this plan to the people.” 


T have said all this in order to impress upon my own mind as upon the 
minds of others the fact that the climate of our country is that of national 
reconstruction, whatever the overall climate of the world may be. To be 
sure, we have achieved political democracy by giving adult franchise and it is 
no idle boast when it is said that India is the greatest or the biggest demos 
cracy in the world. So for as social democracy is concerned we have achieved 
it at least in the political field. The foundations for an economic democracy 
have also been laid, but the problem is if we are broadbasing all these on 
an educated democracy. If democracy without political equality is barren. 
if potical equality without social justice is a mockery, if social justice with- 
out economic sufficiency is sterile, all these forms of equality are hollow, 
if they are not accompanied by educational advance all along the line. 
Tt is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that unless an appreciable advance 
is made on the educational front, our schemes and plans, though fruitful, 


would not yield a bumper harvest. 
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Yet, all the same, in this climate of our increased national endeavour 
for self-sufficient and accelerated productivity, it is pertinent to understand 
what education should be and what should be done for education. While 
discussing the problem of education in our own country, we should take 
note of the educational policies of other democratic countries as well. We 
should try to see what new horizons they are visualising so far as education ' 
is concerned. For this purpose I take England. I do not wish, however, 
to trace the history of education in this democractic country. I like only 
to talk about the recent developments that have tàken place there since the 
Education Act of 1944, popularly known as the Butler Act. It should be 
remembered that this Act was passed when England was passing through the 
unparallelled agony and suffering of the Second World War. This fact is 
in itself proof positive of the important role which education plays in a de- 
mocracy. But I do not want to deal with this problem exhaustively. I 
wish to refer only to those aspects of it which have given new orientation to 
education. In.the first place, the range of education is being expanded by 
telling people that there is no school-beginning age and that there is no 
school-leaving age. A child may enter a school at the age of five and may 
leave it at the age of fifteen, but it does not mean that his education will 
end at that. It should be realized, on the other hand, that education in 
a democratic country should be a life-long process. After having been educa- 
ted in a school, a boy or a girl should continue to educate himself or herself 
throughout life and for this there should be statutory as well as voluntary 
agencies. Thst this is a counsel of perfection none will deny. How well 
England is doing this through its local education authorities by charging 
them with the duty of catering for the physical, social, recreational and 
educational needs of the adult population, through the clubs, through the 
Bureau of Current Affairs, through the B. B. C., through the Adult Education 
Movement and other agencies, is a different story and I do not wish to go 
into it. Secondly, the educational system has been expanded in a way 
so as to deserve the name of a national System of education. In other words, 
a national highway has been built up so far as education is concerned, a high- 
way with well-defined milestones such as Primary Education (including 
Nursery Infant and Junior Schools), Secondary Education and Further 
Education. Itisa co-ordinated system in which each stage is linked up with 
something higher. Nor does education Stop at the Secondary School for 
it leads on to the county college or the University. At the same time, educa- 
tion is meant for all, but in order that it should be appropriate for each, 
greater variety is provided at the secondary school stage and rational at- 
tempts are being made to determine the ability, the intelligence and the apti- 
tude) of students through various kinds of tests such as intelligence Tests, 
ad esse Aptitude Tests: school records, home conditions and 
bodily needs. Tt is this co-ordinated and integral view of education that 
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has been taken and none will deny that it is the right kind of view. Again 

the scope of education has been expanded. Formerly, the child was looked 
upon either as a bucket or as a machine. The highly industrialised nati- 
ons looked upon the child mainly as a tool which could be fitted into their 
productivity—hungry, economy and the un-developed countries sought to 
give it some rudiments of knowledge to equip it for the battle of life. But 
both these conceptions have turned out to be wrong as a result of the re- 
searches of modern psychology. It is now admitted on all hands that the 
child wants to acquire knowledge as well as skill, that its hands, head and 


heart have to be trained, that its body needs education, that it is a social 
roups besides the school, and that it is as com- 


new conception which is bound to be the 
At the same time, the tendency is towards 
improving the methods and instruments. 
Formerly, the curriculum was mainly bookish but now new subjects such as 
arts, crafts, new languages, new fields of history, social studies, practical 
subjects and current affairs have been added to it. At the same time, the 
methods have been changed. The teacher is now asked “not to think in 
terms of subjects but in terms of activities." Iu other words, the teacher 
active creativity and not passive receptivity. The 
s not depend now only 


being who belongs to many g 
plex-as any grown-up. -It is this 
basis of all stages of education. 
enlarging the curriculum and 


is asked to emphasize 
instruments have also been enlarged. The teacher doe 
upon the verbal method, whether written or spoken, for instructing his 


students, but makes use of all kinds of visual and mechanical aids. All 
these have added to the variety and affectiveness of instruction. Over and 
above these, a change has come over the training of teachers, their status, 
their duties and their function. It is now recognised all the world over 


that more teachers are needed. But it is not a question merely of numbers ; 
should improve our teachers qualitatively. 


her is not only to do routine teaching, but 
also to do all those things which promote the all-round development of his 
students. Their status has to be improved and their financial burdens 
lightened. It has been said wisely, "There is no educational reform so 
important as the improvement of teaching. The improvement of teaching 
depends on the improvement of the teacher, and that in turn on the improve- 
ment of his world, the extension of his opportunities and the enrichment 


of his life. There are tendencies today which point in these directions, 
vitality." Tt is this which is the 


ver the world. 


. people are also anxious that we 
It is also recognised that a teac 


and towards new horisons of variety and 
aecepted principle of educational reconstruction now all o 
But along with this the connotation of the word teacher has also under- 
gone a radical change. The Howard Report on General Education in a 
a Free Society says, “All are teachers and all are equally necessary, who 
give to young people, through the curriculum or beyond it, the opportunity . 
which makes for completeness of life, and improvement in teaching will 


o 
[22] 
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depend on this wider vision of who the teacher is." It is clear from this 
_ that when we talk about teachers, wo do not refer mainly to those who are 
etachers in a professional sense, but to others also. "The first on the list of 
non-professional teachers are the parents. It is no wonder that the parents 
are being enlisted more and more, directly as well as indirectly, in the in- 
terests of education so far as school activities go. In many countries of the 
world there are Parents’ Associations which have a formative influence on 
the work of the school. There are other educative agencies also in the 
school as well as outside it. These are the athletic teams, the playmates 
in the street, the temple, the union, the radio and the cinema in general and 
not in the sense of school broadcasts and educational films, the represen- 
tatives of various professions and industries, the practitioners of crafts, the 
doctor and the psychologist. These agencies are being progressively utilised 
for giving a glimpse of the completeness of life in every advanced country 
ofthe world. Furthermore, it is being recognised on all hands that education 
is not a means to an end but an end in itself. Formerly education was a pre- 
paration for something, mainly for earning a living. So far as vocational, 
technical and professional education was concerned, this end was proclaimed 
most nakedly but in the case of liberal education also it was there all the 
time. But now it is realised that education should be looked upon as a self- 
contained and self-sufficient activity and the ends of earning a living and 
other things should be left to take care of themselves. This is a view which 
gives dignity to education and to those who are interested in it directly or 


indirectly and this is a view which democracies can adopt with the utmost 
readiness. 


1 have listed these major trends in the education of today in order to 
see how far we, in India, can be said to be familiar with them and how far 
we can be sure of accepting them. I have no doubt that we accept tacitly 
or openly all these postulates. Nor do I think that there has been. no plan- 


ning with regard to education during the last five years. We have done a 


great deal of thinking on this subject and this thinking has been translated 
into action also to some extent. Let me take my own State, the Punjab, 
a state which has suffered terribly on account of the Partition. Even in 
this state the blue-prints of a new educational system have been prepared 
80 far as the Primary, the Middle and the High classes are concerned. The 
revised scheme of studies for the Primary and the Middle classes has already 
been enforced, while the scheme for High classes is being formulated anew 
inthe lightof the changes introduced in such states as Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bombay. It may be asked what the guiding principles of these 
schemes are. To put it briefly, the principles are the same as formulated 
¿by Mahatma Gandhi and other educationists so far as Basic Education is * 
concerned. This means a radical change so far as our educational system is 
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concerned. I had something to do with the drafting of this scheme, every 
Word of which was serutinised with the utmost care by a body of Ciao 
ists drawn mostly from our own state. Sofar as the objectives are concerned 
none can take exception to them. Who would say that we should not ne 
cate a love of truth and moral values in our students? Who would deny 
that it is the birth-right of a student to have a healthy body and a healthy 
mind? Who would think that a student should not have opportunities to 
develop his personality and to understand his environment in relation to the 
basic needs of food, shelter and clothing ? Who would not believe that 
a student must acquire the skill of reading and writing and, calculating and 
that he should seek information and be able to express himself creatively 
and artistically ? Is there anybody who would not like our students to be- 
come good citizens, able to share fully in the life of the home, the neighbour- 
hoodand the country ? Isthereany one who does not want that our students 
Should be imbued with zeal for the service and the betterment of the society 
in which they live? Can any person doubt that a student should learn 
through purposeful, creative and productive activities related to the basic 
crafts suited to his environment ? To fulfil these objectives provisions have 
been made for the teaching of a basic craft, languages, arithmetic, general 
science and social studies. At the same time, regular provision has been 
made for health and social activities and for recreational activities including 
physical education. All this shows how our education has become child- 
centred and craft-centred and how many advantages the student of today 
has over his father or his grandfather. The same thing has happened with 
regard to our High School education. ‘The principles in forming our scheme 
so far as the Matriculation is concerned are four. We want that there should 
be diversification in the curricula and in order to achieve this six different, 
science, craft, commerce, domestic science and agri- 
ted. All this has been done to equip the student 
mic environment. It has also been 
and common subjects should 


groups such as literary, 
culture have been constitu 
to fit into the modern social and econo 
made clear that the number of compulsory 
not exceed half of the total. At the same time an adequate provision ` 
has been made for those extra-mural activities which contribute to the 
enrichment of the life of a student. What has happened in the Punjab has 
been happening elsewhere also. There is no state in India, it can be said. 
. without the fear of contradiction, which has not made a systematic study of 
its educational problems and has not made earnest attempts at remoulding 
the system in the context of our hard-won freedom. This has been done in 
ation, primary, secondary, university. Nor have the 
technical education, teachers” training, pre-primary 
the education of the handicapped, physical and 
been neglected. On all these 
ated, 


every domain of educ 
education of women, 
education, social education, 
and health education and religious education 
valuable data has been collected and policies formul 
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Even though education is a State subject, the Union Ministry of India 
has also been very active all these five years. To realise this I would ask 
you, ladies and gentlemen, to glance through A Review of Education in India 
(1951-52) submittedto the XV International Conference on Public Education, 
Geneva, in July, 1952. It would show to you how this Ministry, besides 
co-ordinating and formulating general policies, is undertaking schemes 
to improve the quality of education all along the line. One of these schemes 
is to select one area in each state to work out the full idea of Basic Education 
from the primary to the post-graduate level, an invaluable experiment which 
will be fraught with good for everyone. Another scheme is concerned with 
improving some of the features of existing Secondary Education. Then there 
are schemes for the production of literature and Audio-Visual Aids for Basic 
and Social Education and the development of Hindi as the national language 
particularly in non-Hindi speaking areas. Then there is also a scheme for 
giving grants to educational agencies for the purpose of encouraging educa 
tional experiments. There is also a scheme for setting up a centre for the 
education of juvenile delinquents. Over and above these the Ministry is 
strengthening and widening our contacts with the international agencies for 
Education. When one comes to specific details, one sees signs of gradual 
improvement. New primary schools are being opened in every state and 
some of the existing schools are being turned into Basic schools. Committees 
have been set up to study the productive aspect of Basic Education and to 
improve the curricula of schools. An advance is being made so far as com- 
pulsion is concerned and steps are being taken to insure the regular attend- 
ance of students in primary schools. In the sphere of Social Education also 
the Janata College marks a new development because it provides facilities 
for education in civies, health, sanitation, agriculture, animal husbandary, 
cottage industries and crafts. Suitable literature is being produced and 
audio-visual aids are being increasingly used. The States are also alive and 


each one is intent on providing facilities for this type of education. So far 


as Secondary Education is concerned, it is being modified. The problem is 


to tone down its literary bias and to diversify it by introducing more voca- 
tional and professional courses, To study this problem on a national scale 
a commission has been set up and it is expected that it would make re- 
commendations for overhauling the system. So far as the training of teach- 
ers is concerned, larger and larger facilities are being provided in every stage 
and every attempt is being made to improve the status of teachers. Im- 
petus is being given to the extension of school health service and the need 
for healthy surroundings, suitable diet and proper dental and physical care 
is being emphasized. The problem of under-nourished children is receiving 
attention and the National Cadet Corps is functioning alike in schools and at 
universities. Bharat Scouts and Guides are there and Youth Welfare activi- 


ties are coming to th i iev 
: E e fore, Tt is believed that the youth hostel movement, 
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the students? movement and the play-ground movement would receive 
increasing attention in the years to come. While the problem of Technical 
Education is receiving due attention in the States as well as at the Centre, 
one cannot think that we have made much headway init. Itis true that the 
Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur marks a step forward, but 
this addition to the already existing institutions does not amount to much. 
Perhaps the provision of scholarships may given some impetus to this branch 
of education. So far as University Education is concerned, new universities 
have been established and new research institutes organised. Some Uni- 
versities have revised their constitutions and there are others which have 
introduced new'courses in conformity with the needs of the country. Some 
Universities have also conducted surveys, one of which is an enquiry into the 
condition of refugees. The education of the handicapped, especially the 
blind, is receiving due attention, and a common: Braille code of Indian 
languages known as the Bharati Braille has been evolved. There is progress 
in the audio-visual education section of the Ministry of filmstrips and audio- 
visual aids are being produced. Necessary measures are being taken to make 
Hindi the official language of the Union within the prescribed period of fifteen 
Dictionaries of technical terms in Hindi are being prepared and the 
possibility of having Hindi shorthand is being explored. Cultural scholar- 
ships and overseas scholarships are being awarded and there are special 
scholarships for students belonging to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and other Backward Classes. Cultural activities in the form of cultural 
agreements with other countries are there and the ties of India with U. N. E.S. 
C. O. are being strengthened. Work is also going on in other fields, such 
as the preparation of the History of the Freedom Movement in India, the 
preparation of children's literature and the setting up of an Arts Academy. 


years. 


All this makes interesting reading and shows how much is being done, 
but there is no need for complacency. This is only one side of the pieture 
but it is the other side also that has to be taken into account. When we 
do so, we stand appalled at the immensity of our tasks and the magnitude of 
our problems. Still it is no use ignoring them or taking no notice of them. 
In this matter neither optimism nor pessimism can help us. What is needed 
is a correct appraisal of the situation. When we do so, we cannot but feel 
depressed. Let us take Primary Education first. The Constitution of the 
Indian Republic has laid down that each state shall provide for free and 
compulsory education for all children until they complete the age of fourteen 
years. In view of practical difficulties it was decided later on that compul- 
sion should be introduced among children of six to eleven within a period of 
Later on the compulsory stage was to be extended to children 
es of eleven and fourteen. This compromise though dis- 
rt-breaking. But the pity is that even the first part 
t been fulfilled, nor is there any prospect of its being 


ten years. 
between the ag 
heartening was not hea: 
of the pledge has not ye 
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fulfilled in the near future. If this had been done it would have enthused 
the whole nation and brought a ray of hope in every village and in every 
home. By this expedient our government would have touched the heart 
- and the imagination of every citizen and would have made him an active 
worker in the national cause. But this has not happened. It is true there 
are other pressing and urgent probems which we have to face, but it cannot 
be denied that education should have been given the top priority because it 
is something which is most intimately connected with the life of every citi- 
zen. Itistruesomeadvance is being made in this direction, but that advance 
is not such as can be thought to be energising for the nation. The pace is 
slow and the results are not as good as anticipated. To say that the tradi- 
tional primary schools in our country should be replaced by Junior Basic 
Schools as quickly as possible is to state the obvious for Basic Education 
is now admitted to be, by far and large, the most-suitable form of education 
for our children, but even here the change is not taking place as fast as it 
should. Perhaps this problem is not as easy of solution as it seems and finan- 
cial and administrative difficulties block our path. We have to think of this 
problem in terms of money, school teachers, inspection agencies and adminis- 
tration. But so far as money is concerned, it is needless to expect a wind- 
fall in a land where scarcity conditions are chronic in one part or another 
and where untoward natural phenomena such as earthquakes and cyclones 
cannot be ruled out of order. A noble, though grim, resolve has however 
to be made by every state to ear-mark money for this purpose straight- 
away and without waiting for ideal conditions we have to undertake this 
nation-wide drive for universal primary education. Tt is not necessary in 
the beginning to house these schools in those buildings which have been 
prepared according to the specifications laid down by our well 
architects ; wisdom consists in making use of available 
every village. 


-meaning 
publie buildings in 
Even if we cannot have the basie curriculum in toto in these 
schools, we should supplement the existing syllabus by the teaching of a 
craft. Even if we cannot have the perfect teachers for these schools, the 
stamped product of a training school; we should make use of those matri- 
culates, under-graduates and’ graduates whoroam about the streets of our 
cities withput any gainful employníent. If we cannot have 


f an adequate 
number of inspectors, we should make use of local agencies for exercising the 
Supervisory functions. 


Even teachers from neighbouring high schools can 
be drafted into service for this purpose on a voluntary basis. 


the administration of these schools is concerned, they shoul 
under the state ministry, 


But so far as 
d be directly. 


for without meaning any offence to anybody 
I would say that our local bodies, in the main, have not given a good account 


of themselves, so far as the administration of education is concerned. These 
mayi be, pes perhaps are, admirable instruments for administering other 
public utility services, but they have not been very effective in dealing with 


Y 
i 
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education. So the best thing is to take away education from the field of 
their activities because this most essential of our nation-building activities 
cannot be left to the care of those who do nothave much faith in or enthu- 
siasm for it. All the same, I would like that our primary schools should be 
firmly rooted in the soil and should draw their life, sustenance and strength j 
from their immediate surroundings. They shouldnot be exotic plants but 
indigenous ones. In other words, they should be Basic Schools in the spirit 
if not in the letter. This, I believe, is the basic problem for India and on 
being and welfare. If we solve this problem, 
the other problems concerning Secondary Education, University Education, 
Women's Education and Technical Education would be easier of solution. 
Here I am glad to note that the centre has appointed a Secondary Education 
Commission and I welcome the members with all the warmth I have. I 
know they will study the-problems with the utmost care and give us well- 
considered solutions, but I will be sorry if their report also meets with the 
same fate as the University Commission Report. I, personally. speaking, 
look upon the University Commission Report as perhaps the most authorita- 
tive Document on University Education and I know with what care and 
thoroughness it has been written. I can also say that the University of the 
Punjab devoted several days to its discussions like some of the other Univer-' 
sities of India, but I would like to know what the net result of this report 
has been. It has led to a great deal of thinking on these problems but the 
implementation has come only in the form of the revision of the constitution 
of three Universities administered by the Centre. Perhaps it has led to some 
tinkering here and there in all universities, but overhauling and tinkering 
are not the same thing. All the same, I hope that the Secondary School 
Commission will point the way to the diversification of our secondary school 
curricula so that this bookish education which has been the bane of our 
country is replaced by other forms of education which are productive as well 


as humane. 


it depends our future well- 


niversal primary education, I would place social 
ds much better than the words adult education 
or the abolition of illiteracy. T like also the scope of this type of education 
as deseribed by its authoritative exponents. I have seen some of these 
social education centres in session and T am conscious of the good work 
they are doing, though it cannot be denied that their approach to the adult 
is not always correct. T cannot but feel happy to think that a Janata College 


has been established at Alipore. But I cannot insist saying that for the sue- 
re need missionary zeal which is not always 


cess of this type of education w a 
forthcoming. Nor is the number of social education centres adequate. 
Here again we come up against the rock of finances; but if there is one field 
where voluntary agency can be utilised to the uimopt estas Jis her, 
Tt is, therefore, necessary that there should be a drive for enlisting workers 


Next in importance to u 
education. I like these wor 
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in this field. If we have social education to the same extent as warranted 
by our needs, the face of India will be changed. At least our villages n 
undergo a transformation which we all desire. They will cease to be foul- 
smelling areas, places where litigation is rife, where all the ills to which this 
human body is heir exact their daily toll, where agriculture is done according 
to primitive methods, where leisure is not utilised in productive work, where 
the cattle are not looked, upon as real wealth and where factions poison 
the peace and render constructive activity impossible. I set much store by 
this Scheme and T want that its benefits should be felt in every home in every 
village. 


I would also like to draw your attention, ladies and gentlemen, to the 
problem of examination. These examinations have vitiated the atmos- 
phere of our schools, colleges and universities and are primarily responsible 
for lowering our standards all along the line. They had had the most dele- 
terious effect on the morale of our young students for they have not been an 
incentive to sustained work carried on throughout the season and have not 
led to the formation of the habit of daily grind amongst them. "They have 
made our text-books, recommended or prescribed, look like waste paper and 
they have rendered the lessons given by teachers in the classroom look like 
the vapourings of an idle mind or an idle brain. The written test, mostly 
at the hands of external examiners, has been a sorry thing in our country 
and has cheapened education. I would even go so far as to say that these 


examinations at the hands of external examiners should be abolished alto- 
gether and each educational institution s 


its head should certify those who have p 
proposal and, accustomed as we 
would be laughed out of court. 

tyranny of these examinations a 
to school or college records in t 


hould hold its own examinations and 
assed, but it would be a very radical 
are to the evolutionary process in everything, 
But something has to be done to mitigate the 
nd the best thing to do is to give some place 


he scheme of things. It will be urged that 
these cannot be very reliable but trust begets trust, and I have no doubt 


that in the end they will be as reliable, if not more, as the evaluations at the 
hands of external examiners. 


8 us today is the problem of religious educa- 
ho do not like this description ; nor do they 
- The words character education may be 

Bift whatever name we give to this, it 
education. 
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ence should be the basis of this type of education, reverence for the indivi- 
dual, reverence for the country and reverence for humanity. If we do this, 
we will solve the problem of lack of discipline amongst our students, of which 
we see so many manifestations these days. These manifestations are 
dreadful and make everyone of us pause and think. Recently I heard about 
a strike on the part of students in a state college in a neighbouring state 
„because one of their teachers had been transferred to some other college. 
There are strikes these days because students do not like to take the house 
examinations. All these show, in the first place, that we have not been able 
yet to grasp the real meaning of freedom. They also show that we have not 
taught our students the fundamental values of life and have not told them 
about the obligations which freedom demands. All these can be added 
unto them through character education and by telling them that education 
is a discipline, mental, moral, physical and social and that none can reap 
its best fruits who does not realize the full inport of it. 


Another problem that faces us today is that of teachers. Quite often 
we read in the papers that teachers have struck work in one place or another. 
I myself know about the teachers, mostly primary school and secondary 
school teachers, in a district who had not received their salaries for six months 
If I had been in their place, I wonder what I would have done. But this 
problem does not concern only school teachers. The college teachers are 
equally restive and unhappy, especially the college teachers in private colleges. 
The Radhakrishnan Report gave some hope to these teachers as T hope the 
Secondary School Commission Report will give some hope to the primary and 
secondary school teachers. But it cannot be denied that the scale of salaries 
of teachers of all grades is very inadequate and if the teachers are not con- 
tented, we cannot build up an educational edifice worthy of this great country. 

dequate financial resources stand in our 


Here, as in everything else, our ina, 
way. But I believe that there is the urgent need for giving the teachers, 
ary and secondary schools and also those who are employed 
tutions, a fair deal. It is not, however, their 
mproved. Their status should also be improved 


d by their income. It is the tradition 


of all democratic countries to honour their teachers and it js no surprise to 


find that great generals and statesmen have been proud to be the presidents 
or Vice-Chancellors of Universities. This shows the prestige that is attached 
to these posts in those countries. Tt is also an indirect admission of the fact 


that a teacher occupies a Very honoured place in the body politic. At 
least this was the tradition in our own country as well and this has to be 
revived again so that a person has not to be airily dismissed or treated with 


disdain merely by saying, “Oh, he is only a teacher ;" 


especially in prim: 
in private educational insti 
salaries alone that should bei 
and this should not be determine! 
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T have given this survey of some of the educational problems of our 
great country in the hope that all of us would apply our minds to the solution 
ofthem. We are living in an age of planning and the First Five Year Plan 
has recently been presented to the nation. It is true in it education does 
not occupy as significant a place as a teacher would like it to, but there is an 
improvement of the existing situation. It is true every citizen of India has 
to take part in carrying out this plan, but it cannot be denied that the cons- 
tructive energies of the youth, women and teachers of this country are needed 
more than anything else. It, therefore, behoves all of us, but especially the 
teachers, to take an active part in it so that we can build the India of our 
dreams. If we do so, we will be able to get for education and for teachers 
all that we desire. We will be able to train our boys and girls, our young 
men and young women, along those lines which will make them assets for 
our country and the envy of the world. It is a great task to which we are 
asked to address ourselves and even if we do not reap the fruit, the succeeding 
generations will do so. An idea like this should not damp our ardour for 
work because it is the destiny of teachers to care more for others, than for 
themselves. To that destiny we are called anew in this era of reconstruction 
in our country. Let not our hands falter, our faith waver and our vision 
grow dim. Let us march forward to the goal with stout hearts and clear 
brains. We are called nation-builders ; let us lead the people in constructive 
endeavour. We are teachers, let us teach people how to do worth-while 
things. It is to this that our destiny beckons ; let us fulfil our destin y, irres- 


pective of everything. In this lies the glory of all of us, nay the glory of our 
country. Jai Hind. 


THE TEACHER'S CHARTER FOR INDIA 


Whereas the All-India Federation of Educational 
for its objective the safeguarding and advancing of the 
teachers working in any branch of Edueation—Primary, 


or Special in any part of India and the securing for 
place in National life: 


Associations has 
interests of the 
Secondary, Higher. 
them their legitimate 


And Whereas it is not possible to achieve the desired objective till 


modern Indian Society as a whole and the State concede to the members 


of the teaching profession certain fundamental rights coupled with certain 
fundamental responsibilities ; ] 


JE 
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The All-India Federation of Educational Associations, declares the 
following to be the Rights and the Responsibilities of teachers, and the 
Federation shall henceforth consider it its foremost duty to strive to secure, 
by all peaceful and legitimate means, for the teachers of India, all that is 


laid down in this CHARTER. 


The Rights 
l. Every Teacher is a nation-builder and must be regarded as such 


by the Society and the State. 
2. Every Teacher has a right to the remuneration that is compatible 


with decent livelihood. x 
Teacher has a right to security of tenure in service. 


3. Every 
adequate protection against sick- 


4. Every Teacher has a right to 
ness, accident and old age. 
has a right to equitable treatment in matters of 


5. Every Teacher 
trenchment, irrespective of caste, creed, colour, 


salary, promotion or re 
race or other extraneous reasons. 

ight of association for all legitimate pur- 
alculated to improve their position as 
ht to full freedom of opinion and ex- 


6. Teachers must have the ri 
poses, especially those that are c 
teachers and they must also have a rig 
pression, 


7. Every Teacher has a right to participati 
al, economic and political. 


einalllawful public activities 


—educational, soci 
8. Every Teacher has à right to earn in spare time additional income 
occupations compatible with the dignity of a teacher 


te main duties do not suffer thereby. 
o be trained for his work so that he 


from supplementary 
provided his legitima 

9. Every teacher has a right t 
may do it with the greatest possible efficiency. — 

10. Every Teacher must be provided -with facilities for travel for 
educational purposes and for improving his qualifications. 

11. Teachers must have an effective voice in the shaping of the edu- 
cational policy and in the administration and control of any institution or 
institutions roun by the Educational Department Qu any Local, State or 
Central Government or run by private bodies or universities, through their 
accredited and elected representatives, and it is the duty of the State to 
provide the requisite machinery for securing such a representation, by an 


Act of the Legislature, or by any other agreed procedure. 
e of degradation, dismissal, super- 


12. (a) Ever, Teacher, in case 0% dis 
Session CONS has a right, individually or collectively to appeal 
ard whose decision shall be binding on the: 


to an impartial Arbitration Bo 
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employer and the employee ; and it is the duty of the State to bring such 
impartial Boards into existence by an Act of the Legislature. 


(b) Every Teacher's person as well as the precints of every educational 
institution must be regarded as inviolable in times of disturbance, local, 
State or country-wide, provided they both keep to strict neutrality. 


The Reponsibilities 


1. Every Teacher must not only faithfully instruct the pupils com- 
mitted to his charge according to the regular programme of the School 
studies, but must also educate them in such a way that they all become 
sound in body, refined in mind, elevated in soul, and develop fearlessness, 
self-initiative and self expression. 


2. Every Teacher must regard every child as an individual capable 
of unique development, and yet capable of being prepared by social enter- 
prise to take its place in the social whole, and so help it to be creative as 
well as co-operative and try to release for constructive ends towards maxi- 
mum service of society the unique powers of every pupil. 


3. Every Teacher must see that there is no incompatibility between 
his precepts and the example that he daily presents before his pupil in his own 
life, 

4. Every Teacher must take his sta 
tion that permeates the whole structur 
his best to instil in the minds of his 
Social service. 


nd against the principle of competi- 
e of modern society and must strive 
pupils the principles of co-operation and 


9. Every Teacher must make it his foremo: 
generation of the country on the principles of 
all the races, irrespective of caste, creed or 


st duty to rear up the younger 
unity and brotherhood among 
colour. 

6. Every teacher must be a belie 
practise it in his own life, 
practice thereof. 


ver in the dignity of labour, must 
and must bring up his pupils on that behalf and the 


7. Every Teacher must live up to the ideals worthy of 
and must therefore be stri, 


à à nation-builder 
ctly impartial and balanced i 
teacher, ài 


all his work as 
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s 10. Every Teacher must be a champion of human liberty and human 
dignity, and must always try by legitimate and peaceful means to promote 
the interests of children and backward classes. 

11. Every Teacher must be an advocate of freedom of thought and 


expression and must be prepared to allow freedom of thought and expression 


to others also. 

12. Every Teacher must try to preserve and nourish all that is best 
ultures that have mingled in this country, and must 
eritage, a new synthesis of Indian culture, 

not only to India but to the whole of 


in the various race-C 
strive to evolve from this ancient h 
with an enhreatening message. 


humanity. 
————— 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE OPEN SESSION 


— ns n Q 


—— cod 


The Conference condoled the deaths of Shri N. 8. 
“old and prominent member of the 
Sen, who was the Chairman 
tee of Patna Conference and 
President of the J: aipur 


Hadas, an 
A. I. F. E. A., Shri D. N. 


of the Reception Commit 
Sir Maurice Gwayer, 
Conference. 


s its deep concern at the inadequate 


attention paid by State and Central Government to the importance of 
Education for success of all plans for the nation's progress contemplated 
in the first five year plan. It is of opinion that a programme of mass educa- 
tion should be planned and carried out with vigour so as to fulfil the hope. 
expressed in the directive principles of the constitution. It declares that the 
salaries of teachers obtaining in different states of the Indian Union are very 
inadequate and it urges upon all governments, Central and State, to take 
immediate steps to raise the salaries of teachers toa level appropriate to their 
status and responsibilities in the Society and sufficient to enable them tó lead: 
a life of cultural competence. Tt further declares that those scales shall’ be 
uniform for all states and under all managements with provision for local! 
compensatory allowances. The Conference records its view that the enforcé- 
ment of such scales of salaries and providing the funds for such purpose isa 
responsibility of Government, both Central and State, the Centre giving. 


adequate subsidies to the State Government. 


1. This Conference expresse 
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2. (a) The Conference views with grave concern the unsatisfactory 
condition ofservice of teachers and declares that as the quality of education 
depends mainly upon its teachers, the Governments, State and Central, 
shall forthwith take steps to ensure— 


(1) Security of tenure of teaching posts. 


(2) Satisfactory service conditions providing for leave as obtaining 
in Government services. 


(3) Opportunities for advancement and promotion within the educ- 
cational services. 


(4) Adequate retirement benefits in the shape of Provident Fund, 
Gratuity, Pension and Life Insurance. 


(5) Free medical aid, free education for his children, free quarter or 
house rent allowance. 


(6) Payment ofa cost of living allowance at the same rates as are being 
paid by the Central Government to employees. 


(7) The continuance in service of teacher till they attain the age 
of 65 by fixing 65 years as the age of retirement. 


(b) This conference urges upon the Governments to form a Teachers’ 
Register and to constitute for each State (1) a Teachers’ Council for enforcing 
professional conduct and laying down standards and (2) an appeal committee 
consisting of representatives of the teaching profession, the Management 
of educational institutions, and the publie to consider and decide all cases of 
differences between teachers and management. 


3. This Conference calls upon the Executive Council of the A. I. F. E. A. 


to take steps to get these resolutions T and If implemented by the State and 
Central Government. 


4. This Conference records its protest against the imposition of Sales- 
Tax on such articles as books, exercise-books and slates, declared as essential 
goods ; and it urges upon the Central Government to issue a directive to the 


State Governments that books, exercise books, and slates be exempt from 
Sales Tax. . 


6. This Conference r 


: i ecommends to the Central and States Govern- ` 
ments, the immediate:intr 


oduction of conscription for Social service at High 
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School and College stages for a period of two to six months according to local 
convenience, with a view to raising the dignity of manual work and harness- 
ing the enthusiasm and energies of students (of 14 years of age and above) 


to national work. 
Inaugural Address 


Dr. Amarnath Jha, at the end of his very short and interesting 
speech, said, “I hope the proposal meets with your approval", and added 
amidst laughter and prolonged cheers, “I will now request Professor 
Sharma to take up the Chair and behave as a President ? 


Mr. M. S. Kotiswaran the General Secretary in presenting the annual 
reportgaveasummary of the report, printed copies of which were distributed. 
He reviewed the steady progress of the Federation under the guidance and 
leadership of Dr. Jha, the activities of the Federation and the constituent 
state organisations, a com parative statement of the scales of pay of 


teachers had been incorporated in the report. 


Professor Diwan Chand Sharma rising amidst cheers delivered his 
Presidential addess almost extempore though copies of printed address 
have been distributed to delegates. He was loudly cheered and warmly 


applauded constantly. 
Professor Sharma 


Professor Diwan Chand Sharma said that the Conference 


Summing up, 
truly reflected the unity of the nation despite the various differences among 
The Nagpur session of the Conference was successful from all 


deliberations at the session were constructive and very 
He expressed his gratefulness to the people of Nagpur 
e the delegates feel at home. 


the people. 
points of view and the 
purposeful, he said. 
for all they had done to mak 
politicians usually whipped up enthusiasm by 
tionists must try to replace hatred by love; 
destiny beckoned the educationists to do this job and they must prove 
themselves worthy of it. He referred to the darkest days in his life after 
the advent of the Partition, but he said he was helped to overcome that 
depression by a remarkable book--.the “Karmayoga” by Swami Vivekanand. 
He said the book had a message for all people. 

The teachers so far had been dubbed as “talkers”. They had now to 


prove themselves to be “goers” instead, he [said. 


He said the so-called 
stirring hatred. The educa 


o the Reception Committee in general and the 


After giving his thanks t r 
and Dr. Jha, he concluded his speech. 


Chairman of it in particular, 
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Thanksgiving 

Pandit Kunjilal Dubey, Vice-Chancellor of Nagpur University, and 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, thanked all the delegates for having 
taken a keen interest in the Nagpur Session of the Conference. He said 
the educationists' visit to Nagpur had made the atmosphere in the city 
Scholastic and the citizens would long remember the present Sessions of the 
Conference. Pandit Kunjilal Dubey paid warm tributes to the work done 
by Dr. Amarnath Jha in the field of education and he expressed his admira- 
tion for Professor Diwan Chand Sharma for the latter’s conducting the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in à very able manner. He also expressed the 
hope that the resolutions passed by the Conference would be implemented 
by the authorities concerned. 


Dr. Amarnath Jha 


In his thanksgiving speech Dr. Amarnath Jha, President of the All-India 
Federation of the Educational Association, struck a note of pessimism and 
made the pandal cold for a moment. He said he was not in a cheerful frame 
of mind as on his return home from his recent tour abroad he felt sad by the 
poor state of things in the cóuntry as compared with that in the other parts 
of the world, he had visited. He said at home he saw darkness, ignorance, 
disease and ill-health all round. He said he saw absence of enthusiasm 
and even the faces of youth showed no signs of rapture. He compared the 
enthusiasm in the country in 1942 or 1947 with the present state and said that 
in the modern civilization it seemed as if hatred alone could evoke enthusiasm 
of the people, whether in this country or another. 


He, however, said that it was upon the educationists to whip up enthu- 
siasm for something noble, for Something truly worthy of human endeavour. 
He thought there was too much talk of rights. The Indian tradition laid 
greater emphasis on duties. If everyone did his duty, he thought, the ques- 
tion of rights may not arise at all. He referred to the complaints made 
against students for indiscipline, Personally he felt there was no fault 
among the young which was not found in the elders ; if therefore, the elders 
made it a point to behave in the right manner, the problem of discipline, 
etc., would be solved much Sooner. 

Dr. Amarnath Jha, then paid tributes to Professor Diwanchand Sharma 


and expressed his gratitude to the Reception Committeeand people of Nagpur 
for their hospitality. 


He then said that history was repeating itself. After the 1935 Session 
of the Conference held at Nagpur, the following year's session was held at 


Calcutta. This time too. the next annual i 
z session of t} ld 
be held at Calcutta, 1e Conference wou. 
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Mr. M. S. Kotiswaran, General Secretary of the Federation and Principal 
S. L. Pandharipande, Working President of the Reception Committee, offered 
thanks to all those who had made the Nagpur Session of the conforenta a 
Success. They said the present Session as well as the current year were end- 
ing on the same day and they wished all a happya nd prosperous new year. 


KHATTRY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
I 


MAN-MAKING EDUCATION 
Shri S. K. Roy Chowdhury, Ex-Mayor, Caleutta Corporation 


I thank the authorities of the All-India Federation of Educational 
Associations for having afforded me this opportunity of placing my views— 
the opinion of an amateur but one who feels strongly—on educational 
planning before the veteran and professional educationists of the country. 


I may begin by stating that to my mind Education does not consist mere- 
ly in literary and scientific training but in giving a student training and 
information on all subjects that concern him, which will make him an useful 
citizen of the State, and enable him to lead a happy life free from want, 
disease and misery, without depending on others. "The object of education 

"should be to make men well informed, self-reliant, practical, honest and god- 
fearing, to make them physically and morally strong self-sacrificing in spirit 
and fearless, to enable them to earn their living and not be a drag on the 
State, Another and higher object is to train him to solve the mysteries of 
nature and obtain mastery over the forces of nature and the elements. 


Tf these points be conceded as Ihope they will be, we can agree to differ 
as to the methods that are to be employed. I would, however, stress the 


following points :— 


1. Regional Planning.—The planning of education should be regional 
taking into account—(a) the tradition and culture of the area ; (b) the trade, 
manufacture, industry and agriculture of the area, (c) the possibility of 
development and the natural resources of the area. Children in that area 


from their early age should be made familiar with the tools, implements and 
he conditions which favour or adversely* affect the 


machinery employed, tl ) a 
regional ede commerce or agriculture the pests and diseases of crops and 
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plants and methods of combating them, the methods of increasing produc- 
tion and reducing costs, the markets for the regional produce, the transport 
facilities and conveyances. They should without exception be trained in 
manual labour preferably in the trade, commerce or agriculture of the area. 
Manual work will help to achieve the objective of breaking down social 
barriers and removal of untouchability more than any provision in 
the Constitution. 


My further argument in support of the above scheme is that the chil- 
dren in the area even when out of school will have before them the very 
things about which they are being taught and with the inquisitiveness usual 
in children they will assimilate and learn more easily and quiekly. When 
they arrive at years of discretion they will be taught the methods of improve- 
ment and methods employed in other countries. They will be able then to 
make a free and intelligent choice and improve the production of the area. 


This regional separation should continue upto the secondary school 
stage after which the students or such of them as will go further will choose 
their special lines and subjects of study. 


Of course the training in reading, writing and arithmetic will be common. 
But after acquiring the rudiments the higher class books in literature and 
science, hygiene, botany, mechanics, etc., should be concerning the trade, 
commerce and agriculture of the area. The book on geography while it gives 
the child an idea of the whole world, should give him special information 
regarding the climates and seasons prevailing in his area, the trade, industry 
and produce of his area, also regarding the towns and countries where the 


produce of his area ig marketed, the roads and other means of communi- 


cations, the natural drainage and similar other matters in which the area 
concerned is interested. 


í The physical geography book while it gives the child 
an idea of the theories concerning the sun and the planetory system, the 
different stages of evolution of the earth and life therein should contain 
Special information about the soil, the river system, the geological strata 
and the minerals of the area. Similarly with the history while the child must 
y of India as it was in ancient times and as it is 
nowand incidentally the history of other ancient countries and of the modern 
world, the book must contain special information about the history of the 
area in whieh the child lives, the places of. interest in his area, ete. 


The method of instruction should be first to stim 
child in a Subject he knows about 
informations about, it. 


ulate the interest of the 
and sees every-day and then give him all 


2. Suryey and Research. 


y —The second point to be stressed is eces- 
sity S RS DIS: EUR ressed is the nece: 


ustive survey of the different areas and of re- 


—— A e o N 
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Search on the possibilities of each sector, before planning. Rather than 
have one central agency for this purpose, we should have survey and re- 
search organisation for each area with a distinctive and special trade, in- 
dustry or agricultural crop. The separation of areas or regions as advocated 
in the first part will not be possible without such a survey and research. 
Tt will be a good idea after obtaining the report of the survey and research 
institutes to break up the country into new autonomous units, each with 
its special economy, its special advantages and problems, its tradition and 
culture. It will remove the headache of our politicians and statesmen 
about the growth of what they are pleased to term provincialism. It will 
help to focus attention on the special needs and problems of any area apart 
from the question of language and give the people interested in a common 
problem, a chance of working out their salvation by united effort no matter 
whether they speak Tamil or Telugu, Marhatti or Gujrath, Bengali or Hindi. 
Since we cannot agree on division of the country on the basis of language 
this utilitarian division seems to offer the prospects of a truce if not of last- 


ing peace. 


But that is not the only or even the main reason of the suggestion. A 
planning or scheme without previous knowledge of the resources and the 
materials of any particular area is bound to be empirical faulty, and may 
have to be discarded or substantially altered after we have gone ahead. 
This will cause immense loss in money and human efforts. Our objective 
should be to bring peace, prosperity and self-sufficieny to our country and 


immediate steps should be taken by all States to get a first hand knowledge 
about the soil, agriculture, trade, industry, commerce, resources and possi- 
bilities. It may be that a State should have to set up more than one such 
organisation, e.g., Bengal which has an agricultural, a mining, a forest and an 
industrial area. The plan of education if the scheme foreshadowed above 


meets with your approval must be different for the different areas. More 
than that such organisations seem to be necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the resources and the tackling of the various problems facing the 

if our research institutes could find some drug 


country. For example, 1 
susta or superior to penicillin, Chloromycetene and other costly imported 
1 whereby atomic energy or the ever present 


drugs or an element or method 0 Pres 
sie) of the sun's rays could be utilised they would have more than justified. 


the costs incurred in tlieir establishment and up-keep. We must not forget 
that we are to take our legitimate place amongst the peoples of the world, 


we t afford to drift or to lose time. We should utilise our time and; 
canno ‘out and developing all the resources of our 


scientific personnel in finding ^ : ; 

countr le that we may do without all imports or if that be not possible at 

least ih e ur export and import. Moreover these survey and research 
asb balance our € to be a permanent feature of a modern 


institutes and organisations will have 
h 
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and progressive State. For our students specially for the graduates and post- 
graduates studies the research institutes will be a sine qua non. 


In the printed booklet at pages 6 and 7, endeavour has been made to 
point out the necessity of an economie survey of each State and periodical 
revisions thereof so I do not repeat the same. The utility and necessity of 
regional reasearch institutes has been pointed out in pages 7, 9 and pages 
231026. Publications as advocated in pages 9 and 10 and lectures mentioned 
at page 30 require the effective functioning of research institutes dealing with 
diverse subjects. 


3. Shorter Course and Cheaper Education.—The third point to be 
stressed is to make education cheaper and the course shorter. 


If we can make the running an institution less costly the scale of fees 
which is mounting up, can be reduced. In the printed booklet it has been 
suggested that for primary schools we should utilise the publie buildings 
and the verandahs of the huts of villagers. Most well-to-do villagers in 
Bengal have a CHANDI MANDAP or Shed set apart for worship, you can 
find one in almost every village. Inother parts of the country also you have 
a place where villagers foregather for panchayats and other matters, 'The 
State can utilise these paying some-thing by way of compensation to the 
owners for repairs, etc. Tt has also been suggested that instead of chairs and 
benches in each class room for each school there should be one such room 
for classes where writing has to be done. In other classes there should be 
a chair for the teacher, the students sitting on mats provided by the State 
(see pages 17 and 18 of the booklet). "There should be lands belonging to 
each school in which crops will be grown by the co-operative efforts of the 
Students and the teachers, the crops being taken by the school to Supplement 

š the teacher's pay (see page 36 of the booklet). 


It has to be remembered that the 8 
of study in the new set-up (see 
print and publish the books, 
lished by individuals. 


tate will have to compile the books 


one set of books, 
ble and instructio, i 
ment of museum; 
plan, 
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Regarding the duration of each course we have to accept facts. Most 
Students will not advance beyond the upper primary stage, and the com- 
pulsory free education will be limited to the primary stage. Boys in rural 
areas coming from families of labourers and peasants are expected to turn 
their hands to family avocations or to supplement family income after they 
reach age 12. We want the entire population of India to be literate, well- 
informed, discipline, moral and self-sacrificing, no matter how long they 
remain in schools. Moraland religious education should be made compulsory 
in the primary and school final stages. Compulsory military training has 
been recommended in pages 5 and 12. For making children well-informed, 
Cinema and Magie lantern shows, Trips to museums and Zoos and to places 
noted in the history, to ancient ruins and to mines and power houses (see 
pages 11 and 12) as well as lectures by specialists, (page 30), Talks on radio 
(page 20) and classes for general knowledge and information have been 
recommended (page 17). It has been suggested that in the primary as well 
as advanced stages where the aim is to give general information, books should 
be eliminated as far as possible. Cinema and lantern shows and radio 
talks or lecture with models will be much more impressive and interesting 
and will fix the knowledge imparted. This will free a great deal of time for 
the students by eliminating study of books on those subjects. 


It is proposed that by age 11 he should acquire sufficient knowledge of 
mathematics to be able to calculate prices, area of land, interest on loans, 
ete. He should have knowledge of his State and the arts, crafts, crops 
and manufacture of his locality, and further receive vocational training so 
as to fit him for his after life even without any further education. 


A four years course for the secondary schools and three years course 
for graduate studies has been proposed. The period of graduate studies 
including T.A. or LSc. is at present four years. Tf the school final course 
includes some of the I.A, or 1.Sc. subjects a three years course for graduate 
studies should be ample. Moreover in Free India we want our youngmen 
and girls to take up active work after studies on completing 18 years. Two 


years of work thus gained will be a great economie asset for the country. 
n pre-matriculation days 


Regarding the period of secondary school course i 

in Bellis uns nine classes the ninth being the lowest and after the 
first class the student appeared in the Entrance Examination. If we add the 
Primary and upper primary course to the secondary school course we get 
ten years. Four years for secondary schools should be sufficient, if we keep 
to the standard set for the upper primary course. ithe new subjects are 
English, one classical language, and history of the world in the field of litera- 


ture, and history. Commercial geography, higher physical geography in 
geography and Elementary geology, astronomy and zoology without books, 
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In mathematics the new subjects are Trigonometry, Conic Section, Loga- 
rithms, Square and Cube roots. In science the law of motion, gravitation. 
the theory of constitution of matter, the manifestation of force as light, 
heat, electricity, sound magnetism and the different kind of rays, Chemistry 
and Elementary mechanies. With higher studies on subjects taught in 
the upper primary course and a proper mode of education by practical 
work in laboratories, museums, libraries and with models, slides and shows, 
four years ought to be enough. 


4. Religious and Moral Education.—The fourth point to be stressed 
is religious and moral education. It appears that Government by circular 
has forbidden the introduction of religious education in government and 
aided schools as also in schools run by local authorities. The speaker 
came to know about this when he wanted to introduce his books on “Hindu- 
ism and Eternal Varieties” in English, and “Hindu Dharam Parichaya” 
in Bengalee in the Calcutta Corporation Free Primary Schools. The then 
Chief Executive Officer, Shri R, S. Trivedi, wrote back quoting the circular 
that this could not be done. 

Nevertheless if we want to set up before our people ideals other than that 
of personal gain and selfishness, if we want Indian business to recover and 
regain international reputation for honesty and fair dealing, if w 
re-establish reverence service and Sacrifice 
we want to stem the tide of communism which is swamping our youth in 
schools and colleges because of the present system of godless education, 
if we want to exterminate profiteers and black-marketeers who fatten on 
the life blood of their fellow eitizens, wi 


e must introduce religious and moral 
education at once and make it compulsory in all stages upto the school final, 
This has been suggested in pages 5, 11, 13 and 16 of the booklet. 


e want to 
as the basis of Indian Society, if 


Tt is a happy sign that our President and other influential men in the 
field of education and law are supporting the view (vide Amritbazar Patrika, 
Allahabad Edition, dated November 16th), though the Prime Minister and 
the Congress Executive who make a fetish of secularism have not spoken 
and are presumably opposed to the introduction of compulsory religious 
education. You cannot eschew religious education without serious effect 
on the character of your youth. The age old Sanctions against crime and 
immorality and vices like greed, lust, envy, pride and inhumanity as alos 
offences aguinst the Society are religious, 

Remove these sanctions and the only thing that will deter or stop à 
man from degenerating into an animal will be the fear of punishment by law. 
Our communist friends cite the example of Russia. We do not know the 
level of morality there, but as far as we gather from communist literature; 
any hostility towards commurtistic idealogy is punished as a more heinous 


Chief Minister, Madhya 


aking a speech. 


Pandit R. S. Shukla, 
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offence than the most atrocious crime. I was reading a book on the in 
troduction of communism in Central Asian territories of Russia and dem 
Surprised to find that one of the methods adopted was the withholding of 
supplies of food, food being controlled in that area. "They do not consider 
Hm immoral to eliminate opposition by masacre or by starving opponents 
into submission. And yet our youth are loud in the praise of Russia and her 


methods, And then there is theabsolute distatorship of one man who really 


controls the country. Remove the distatorship and legal sanction will be 


wholly inadequate to keep Society together. 


I believe that the opposition to religious education comes from an ignor- 
ance of the fundamentals of Hinduism, if Hinduism is a religion and from 
a habit of thought induced by the continuous practice since 1921 of placing 
Hinduism the most tolerant and universal philosophy of life, on a par with 
the credal and exclusive religions like Christianity and Mahomedanism. 
There are two stock objections—first there are many sects amongst the 
Hindus, it is asked what sectarian teaching will you impart ?' The answer 
is that there is a fundamental unity amongst all the divergent sects embo- 
died in the teachings of the Upanishads and condensed in the Sreemad Bhag- 


bat Geeta, The unity is demonstrated by the huge concourse of followers of 
atha-Jatra, at the Kumbha Melas, 


different sects at Puri at the time of R 
and Badrinath. The ideal of the 


and in the pilgrimages to Kedarnath 
Ultimate Cause of the Universe. T am not naming Him God for present, 


is extremely simple and beautiful. He is Sat, Chit, and Ananda—Existence, 
Consciousness and Bliss, and He is in everything and everywhere. The 
+ doctrine of Karma, that a man must suffer or enjoy the fruits of his deeds, 
either in this life or another is also à simple and rational doctrine. The idea 


of toleration of other gods, other faiths is pithily expressed in the Geeta, 
hat God it is made, in what form it is made, 


that all worship, no matter to w 
reach Him. I do not find anything objectionable in the students being 
+ teach him to hate others as unbelievers 


taught these truths. It does no t 
nor does it make him anxious to bring others to his faith, and employ coer- 


cion, threat or torture to secure that end, 
ith subjects professing 


in a secular State wi 
le to introduce religious education and make 


other faiths, how is it possib t 
i$ compulsory. However even a secular State has to devise means of pro- 
gress for the country, and make its citizens honest and men of character, 
| Tt is agreed on all points that religion is the most important factor in build: 
ing character. Then again India was noted in the past in Hindu times as 

2 land of tolerance; where people of other faiths fleeing from persecution 
found an assylum and free scope for the exercise of their faiths. The teach- 

é e tolerance àn 


The second objection is, 


ings of the Upanishads and the Geela contributed and mad 
article of faith with the Hindus. ‘Therenever were religious wars or masacres - 
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which disfigure the history of other countries and other faiths. We should 
not fight shy of introduction of religious education if we believe as I gather 
top ranking men of the country believe, that religious education is necessary 
to build character. Thereis no conflict with the idea of secularism, if it means 
tolerance of allfaiths. "There is a possible conflict if secularism either means 
godlessness or favours allreligions but not Hinduism. Thopethat our states- 
men do not mean secularism in the latter sense. However if four crores of 
Muslims, a few lakhs of Christians, Budhists, Jains and others have con- 
Scientious objections to their children being taught the above sublime truths 
enunciated in the Geeta and Upanishads, let them abstain; but this is no 


reason why the children of 30 crores of Hindus should be brought up godless 
with no religious education, whatever. 


I have said so much because I feel very strongly on the matter and 
beg to be forgiven if I have unintentionally offended any one. 


The main aim of education should be to fit a person into the social 
system and make him able to earn his living. I would advocate closer co- 
operation between the public and the educational institutions which is 
intended to screw the local interest and trade. I have, therefore, suggested 
village committees in consultation with whom educational institutions 
should work. There is provision in the school code for representatives of 
guardians of students to be taken in the Managing Committee, but they have 
no effective voice neither can they alter or amend the curricula nor can they 


affect or shape the policy. In the democratic age we should not fight shy of 
publie opinion. 


One more point and I have done. The present system of education 
and the recent planning by the State so far as it can be gathered, aim at 
making a student learn something of everything, and that from books. 
I would substitute it by a system where the student gets general knowledge 
andinformationsfrom seeingand handling things himself, but at the same 
time gets full knowledge about one subject at least. 


My point is that acquiring full and complete knowledge of a particular 
subject will develop and train the mental faculties, without su 
child's mind to undue str 
later to turn to 


bjecting the 
ain, and such developed faculties will enable him 
any subject he likes and successfully tackle the same. 

Mr. President, Gentlemen and Ladies, 


with your permission T would 
like to make the printed booklet a part of my 


address, to make it complete. 

Once more 1 thank you for giving me an am 

opportunity of placing my views before you 
Bande Matram. 


ateur and outsider the 
and before the public, 
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KHATTRY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
2 


THE FEDERATION SCHEME OF NATIONAL EDUCATION AND BASIC 
EDUCATION 


N. Kuppuswamy Aiyangar 


Some of the younger members of the Federation may not know about 
the late Mr. Khattry. It was he in collaboration with Professor Seshadri 
that founded this Federation. Tt is due mainly to his indefatigavle indus. 
try keen enthusiasm, real, sincere and selfless devotion to the welfare i 
the Teaching Profession, the Federation is to day what it is. In 1936 
when the famous rather the notorious Government of India circular on 
Educational reconstruction was published, it was he that organised a dis- 
cussion on this circular and invited Messrs. Abbot and Wood, the educational 
experts that were touring India at the expense of the Government to be 
present. It was at this conference that the foundation of the policy of the 
Federation with regard to the educational reconstruction in India was laid 
down by passing the following resolution :— 

“That this conferen 
construction is to be real and satisfactory, 
for the Humanities, the Sciences, and for practica 
culum of every pupil throughout his educational career”. 


at if any educational re- 
it should provide equally 
] pursuits in the curri- 


ce is of opinion th 


further development of this idea 


his resolution and the 
heme of National Education for 


The why of tl 
tion sc 


ulminated in the Federa 


which c 
e to explain to-day. 


India, it is my purpos 
always and everywhere been a means to an 
end, it is so in India in the narrowest possible sense. This is to get a certi- 
ficate and a job. preferably under the Government for, it was in Government 
Service, one got the largest pay for the least amount of work. Education 

eign master was encouraged. 


of the kind that was most useful for the for 
re used in order to exploit their own brethren 


As these educated men we! 

for the benefit of their foreign masters, they had to be paid heavily out of 

the per capita income of the Nation or to the salaries paid 

ling officers in other parts of the world. Some years ago. 
U. S. A. there was only one 


matter. I found, that in the 
as more than 100 times the average income ofthe Nation. 
as about a dozen. Butin India, those that were paid 


pita income were to'be counted in thousands, 


"Though education has 


all proportion to 
to the correspont 
T investigated the 
man whose salary w: 
In U. K. the number W 
more than 100 times the per ca; 
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Therefore, it is no wonder that the English educated classes welcomed the 
circular which sought to divert pupils to occupations or separate vocational 
institutions at an early age to prevent them from crowding at the gates of 
the University. Hence arose a situation that, while a large quantity of 
educated men welcomed the circular, a small band of educationists attacked 
its very foundation. 


They argued, that when 90 per cent of the people were miserably poor, 
unemployed or under employed why this special solicitude for the small 
minority called the educated. English education has already created a 
wide gulf between the educated classes and the masses. Is it for the pur- 


pose of widening the gulf further so that the masses may be exploited more ' 


more thoroughly ? It is a misnomer to call an unemployed man “educated”, 
The graduate who took to blacking shoes is a better educated man than the 
lawyer who would not advise the poor villager as to how to write a document 
unless he is heavily paid for it. The remedy is not to prevent pupils 
from going into the university but to make them capable of earning 
something if they could not get a white colour job. 


Diverting pupils to occupations at an early age is not a solution. So 
long as not only high emoluments and honours but also great opportuni- 
ties of service to the motherland go to the university graduates, every one 
would like to try his chance at the university: Therefore, there is a real 
danger that any attempt to divert the youths prematurely will be considered 
as an attempt to keep the highly remunerative and secure services to the 
never-do-well sons of influential men. We talk a good deal about the dignity 
of labour. Is it only for the other fellow’s son? It was these considerations 
that made us resolve that some practical pursuit should form an equally 
honourable position in the educational system. But these were not the 
only reasons. 


. Modern Psychology teaches that manual work is an education in it- 
self. Tt creates a sense of real value. It makes pupils realise what work 
means and remove the narrow mindedness involved in having an undue 
Teverence for what are called black-coated professions, It creates a cer- 
tain amount of respect for the manual worker., It makes the pupil esti- 
mate the value of skilled work in a more sympathetic manner. In short, 
the creation of social sympathy as a result of a better understanding of 


what is due to others is the aim; Years ago Ruskin said “Every one from 


the King’s son do d : A 
Es. is e ea 8, should learn to do something fairly and throughly 


Why? Not because he ma is livi 

h Ande 5 y earn his living thereby: 
Tt di to ie him realise what work means and thereby create sympathy 
te St P the manual worker. Mere talk on the dignity of labour $ 
not sufficient, Pupils must be edueated to realise the dignity of labour, 
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Meanwhile when we were considering how best we could implement 
these ideals in the national system of education, Gandhiji propounded 
hig scheme of basic education. Almost every one welcomed it though for 
different reasons. Those that favoured diverting pupils at an early age to 
occupations, thought, it was a good thing that people in villages are taught 
a craft and made to take to it as a vocation, for, it would prevent them from 
wndwellers for the white-collar employments, The 
iversion welcomed it because it showed 
their idea of teaching a vocation along 


competing with the to 
educationists who opposed this d 
them the way of implementing 
with general education. 

ssion of this question, there is still a good 
tsnaing about what Basic Educa- 
dulgence if I attempt to remove 
e clear as to why we made 


In spite of 15 years of discu 
deal of confusion of thought and misunder 
tion is, Therefore, I would crave your in 
some of those wrong ideas. Then only it will b 


it the backbone of our scheme of education. 


Aim and Method of the Wardha Scheme 


oblems are of two kinc 
out the method of achieving these aims. 


Wardha scheme of education is to bring about 
der in place of the present competitive regime. 

aim, there is nothing revolutionary. From 
le have always been aiming at a co-operative 
imed at perfect co-operation. The slaves 
“The schools for the slaves were different 
ean democratcies, especially England, 


but failed. 


Educational pr 1s—(1) problems about the aims 
and (2) problems ab 


The main aim of the 
a new co-operative social or 
In the mere statement of the 
the begining of the world, peop! 
social order. In old Greece, they à: 
to work and the masters to enjoy. 
"from those for the masters. Europ! 
tried to give scientific perfection to thissystem 
rs will pro 
ther for those who are t 


vide one kind of education for ordinary 
o become holders of scientific 


omen will be expected to be docile, industrious, 
punctual, thoughtless and contented. Of these qualities; probably con- 
tentment will be consi ost important," says Russel. 

terary education for the 


i d li 

«onal education for the masses an ay i 
rul deos j T of those people. Tt is exactly this kind of co-operative 
teta A ja circular on educational reconstruction 


social order, tlie Government of India 
aimed at. 


«The scientific rule 
men and women and ano 
power. Ordinary men and w 


dered the m: 


Scheme is that instead of 
f the aim to be interpreted 
ne to explain in detail 


n the Wardha 
ciation o 
hiji had go 


What is really significant i ^ 
contenting himself with the general er uf 
heir own way, Gan 


by individuals in * 
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the nature of the co-operative society he contemplated and what was more, 
devised a method of achieving it. 

(1) In the new social order there is to be no class or caste superiority 
or inferiority. Education is to bring about an equalisation of status bet- 
ween the son of weaver, of an agriculturist and of a school master. If 
he does not include the son of a collector, a minister, the industrial magnate 
and the merchant-prince, it is not because he did not mean it or want it for 
other reasons into which I need not go here. Suffice it to say that he meant 
it and wanted it. 


(2) Inthenew social order there are to be no drags and parasites whether 
rich or poor. Everyone should be a worker who will look upon all kinds of 
useful work including manual labour, even scavenging, as honourable, and 
who will be both able and willing to stand on their own feet. 


(3) In the new social order, every individual should realise that as 
a member of the society, he has not only rights but also duties and obliga- 
tions. He must be both willing and able to repay in the form of some 
useful service what he owes to it as a member of an organised civilised society. 
The motive of social service must dominate all the activities of every citizen 
of the new state. j 


This description of the new social order though not new to the modern 
educationists, has never been clearly defined as the sole or the main aim of 
education. At any rate, no country, exeept perhaps Russia, has ever 
accepted this social order as a practical end to be worked for. "Therefore, 
acceptance of thisaim is thereal significant part of the Wardha Scheme. 


Once you accept the aim, the method of the Wardha scheme neces- 
sarily follows. Experience all over the world proves that the first aim— 
Equality of status and real Democracy—can never be achieved by separat- 
ing learning from labour, by giving literary education to one class of people 
and vocational education to another. 


As early as 1652, Terrard Winstanly taught that there should be no 
Special class of children brought up to book-learning only. For, then 
through idleness they spend their time to find out policies to Sync 
themselves to be lords and masters over their labouring brethren, which 
occasions all trouble in the world. Therefore, it is necessary and profit- 


&ble for the commonwealth that all children be trained to labour and to 
learning." 


Lord Percy, in his book “Education at the cross ro 


1 s ads.” acknowledges 
it and pleads for a uniform system of education for all. 3 
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Modern educationists realise that “No system of education can 
be satisfactory if one section of pupils is to be led even subconsciously 
LO assume an air of superiority over other sections. And that the remedy 
is that all pupils rich or poor, rural or urban, should be educated together 
and rub shoulders with one another until they reach the age of discretion." 


to the question, what kind of education would 


This is the reason why, 
ion, Gandhiji replied “the same kind 


he recommend for the urban populati 
though the crafts may differ.” 


As a first consequence of our accepting the Equality of status aim, 
the democratic aim, it follows that we must have only one system of educa- 
tion for all, rich or poor, urban or rural, and that manual work should form 
part of the education of everybody. 

Educating through a eraft 

If manual work is to form part of the education of everyone, and if 
we accept the second characteristic of the new social order, i.e., that there 
should be no parasites and that everyone should be a worker, the manual 
work should be productive ; it should be a handicraft which the pupil can 
follow in his life if it becomes necessary. If everyone is to spend more time 
in learning a craft, the total amount of time available for general education 
will be reduced. It is here that modern Psychology comes to the rescue. There 
is practical unanimity among Psychologists that education through practical 


manual work is the most effective form of education. "Therefore, it is not 
only economy, science and common sense to educate through à craft, but 
not to do so is a criminal waste of time. Thus educating fhrough a craft 
has to become the main aspect of method. 


Can all the subjects be taught through a craft ? 

This is one of the most irrelevant of the questions that are often asked 
about the Wardha Scheme. Tt assumes that all the pieces of knowledge 
that are now taught in all the present day school subjects have to be taught 
in any system of education. It does not realise that the real function of 
education is not to cram pupils with knowledge or develop subjects, but to 
develop boys and to make them understand what life is and how they should 
behaveinit. Any piece of knowledge that does not help in thisis not educa- 
tive and therefore, may profitably be omitted from the school curricula. 
ogy is on the side of the Wardha Scheme. 
ork is the best form of education but that 


ledge that has no practical value, that cannot be applied 
negative value. It stiffens the mind and makes 
We, teachers, know that the present 


ain modern psychol 


Here ag 
nly practical wi 


It says that not o 
any piece of know 
to life situations, has buta 
it lose its power of critical thinking. 
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syllabuses contain a lot of matter that has no real practical value and at the 
same time excludes much that is useful. Naturally therefore the Wardha 
syllabus excludes a good deal of what is now taught and includes other 
matters that are not now taught in our schools. The relevant question, 
therefore, is not whether all the subjects can be taught through a craft, but 
(1) What are the pieces of knowledge that are necessary for this education ? 
(2) How much of this can be taught through the craft? (3) How much 
can be connected, technically correlated, with the craft ? (4) How much 
is left over ? 


Here I want the reader to note that a difference is made between teach- 
ing through and correlated with a craft. The failureto make this distinction 
is the main cause of the controversy about the possibility of teaching all 
you want through a craft. The first is akin to but not the same as the “Pro- 
ject method” and the second is practically the same as the correlation method 
of Herbert. This it will be seen that the Wardha method is a combination 


of the principles of the project method and the correlation method of Herbert 
to suit Indian conditions. 


Curriculum Construction 


In finding out the pieces of knowledge necessary 
the Wardha scheme has other centres of interest for 
craft. The report says :— 


for this education, 
the pupil than the 


“The three central points round which we have built up the curri- 
culum are the child’s social environment, the child’s physical environ- 
ment and the basic craft which connects him to both”. 


Thus it will be seen that the scheme does not contemplate even co- 
relating everything withhis craft, much less therefore teaching everything 
through the craft. They have two other centres round which the curriculum 


is built. Substitute practical work for craft, you get the modern principle 
of curriculum construction. 


The principles governing curriculum constructions 


in basic education 
. may be summarised as follows :— 


(1) Education is something intended for all and not for the few. 


(2) Education must be of the same kind for all, rich or poor, 
Or rural until they attain the a, 
and 16. 


(3) Productive manual work should for 
everybody without exception. 


urban 
ge of descretion, i.e., between 14 


m part of the education of 
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t be merely of an elementary nature 
d standard that would make the pupil 
cratic state. 


(4) Such education should no 
but should be of a type an 
a good and useful citizen in a demo 
(5) Every child rich or poor should have equal opportunity to go 
in for the highest form of education in accordance with his abili- 


ties and aptitudes. 


ristics of the Wardha Scheme, such as 7 years 
are only means to an end and may be modi- 
d experience. It was these principles 
he Federation Scheme of National 


All the other characte 
course and language studies, 
fied according to circumstances ani 

_ that we had in our minds when we drew up 6 
Education for India. 

Federation Scheme that distinguishes 

it from every other scheme proposed for Educational Reconstruction in 

India is that it, provides for only one kind of education—Basic Education: 
—for all rich and poor, rural or urban till the pupils attain the age of 15. 


This satisfies the first four principles enunciated above. 

Diversified courses are provided for only in the Post Basic stage. This 
Satisfied the fifth principle given above: Every other proposal including 
the Sargent Scheme seeks to divert pupils at 11 plus to separate craft or 
vocational schools which are called Senior Basic Schools in the Sargent 


Scheme. 


The main characteristic of the 


reation at 11 plus. My explanation of 
de it clear that diverting pupils at 11 
Js is inconsistent with the Wardha 
t of view it is reactionary, 


Now, a word about this bife: 
the Wardha Scheme would have ma 
plus to occupations Or vocational Schoo 
Scheme. Butevenfrom a purely educational poin 
unpsychological and anti-social. 

It is reactionary because it seeks to introduce in India a system found 
unsatisfactory and, therefore, now abolished in England. The White paper on 
Education reconstruction in England says “Tt is clearly wrong that a child’s 
whole future career should depend on à competitive examination at the age 


of 11." i 
ause Psychologists have not yetfound a measur- 
nd predict with any reasonable degree of certi- 


t for this or that kind of education before 


Itis unpsychological bee: 
ing rod which can measure à 
tude that a particular pupil is fi 


he is 14 or so. 
ght of the above mentioned finding 


ot but be unsatisfactory. Tt is sure 
rents a sense of in- 


use in the li 


ection cann 
f the unselected and their pa: 


Tt is anti-social beca 
of the Psychologist the sel 
to engender in the minds o 
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justice, bitterness and frustration. Even if you are able to select properly 
it will produce a kind of unhealthy superiority complex in the mind of the 
selected and in inferiority complex in the others, 


The real difficulty in implementing the scheme is want of enthusiasm 
inaccepting the desirability ofthenew co-operativesocial order. The haves 
do not want social or economic equality promised in the Constitution. Natu- 
rally, therefore, they object to the scheme as they stand to lose. 


I may be permitted to say that this is the only scheme that would 
satisfy the main principles of education for a democracy and those of Modern 
Educational Psychology. 


I would, therefore, request those who are disposed to be critical about 
thescheme to remember that the scheme is intended to evolve a democratic, 
co-operative social order and not intended to perpetuate the present social 
order by removing certain obstacles here or there, and judge the scheme 
accordingly. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


In presence of the Members of Secondary Education Commission 


Panel Discussion on Secondary Education was held on the 28th Decem- 
ber, 1952, at 5-30 p.m., in the Law College, Nagpur, pandal. Nine delegates 
to the All-India Federation of Educational Association participated in the 
Panel Discussion on Secondary Education at the All-India Educational 
Conference on the 28th December, 1952 


Those who participated in the Panel Discussion were, Messrs. Kuppu- 
swamy Iyengar, Shrinivaswardhan, Sahasrabudhe of Nagpur, K. S. Vakil 
of Bombay, Shriman Narayan Agarwal, G. D. Rege of Bombay, 8. P. Roy 
Mrs, Y. Hirlekar and Miss S. Panandikar. Dr. Amarnath Jha, M.A., D.Litt.. 
F.R:S.L., was in the Chair. 


Dr. Jha's maiden speech can be summarised as under. He at the out- 
set welcomed Dr. Shrimali and Professor A. N. Basu, Members of the Second- 
ary Education Commission. He continued, “neither of these two pom 
sons are strangers to us and hence I need not introduce them to you". 
Dr. Jha said that he had received a telegram from Dr. Laxmanaswami 
Mudaliar informing his inability to attend the Conference on account of his 
sudden indisposition and requesting him to convey his regrets to the members 
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Se rn in POE and to the gathering in general. He remarked 

. G. Saigidain had not been able to attend the Conference. “We 
can hope that the Commission's report will receive consideration at the hands 
not only of Central Government but also of the State Governments." Dr. 
Jha continued that a few days ago Dr. Radhakrishnan had told at Allahabad 
that the reports of the University Commission has been received with ‘‘res- 
pectful inattention”. Dr. Jha said that this seems to be the fate of most 
of the Commission's recommendations. “However we can hope so far as the 
report of the Secondary Education Commission is concerned, it will receive 
respectful attention and its recommendationswillbe soon implemented." 
He continued, “we are going to hold a panel discussion which does not mean 
that the members of the Commission are to be cross-examined." Dr. Jha 
then invited all the members for discussion one by one to speak on the 


different topics of the Secondary Education. 


Professor A. N. Basu, then addressed th 
and expressed his gratefulness for his having been given 
some words in the Panel Discussion. 
ngar, one of the members of the Panel Discussion, 
¡e summary work of the Planning Com- 
t in 1950 at Hyderabad and the adop- 
and the appointment of a sub- 


e gathering for a few minutes 
a chance to speak 


Shri Kuppuswanty lye 
Spoke for about fifteen minutes on tl 
mittee Report, adoption of the Repor 
tion of the same in the Bombay Conference 
committee to go through the questionnaire and its meeting at Secunderabad 


in Oetober. Shri Lyeugar stressed for the reconstruction of the present 
educational structure which forms the modern Universities and Schools as 
factories for the mass production of students as clerks to work in the offices. 
Shri Kuppuswamy Iyengar emphasised one point and, that is, under the 
British rule thay had tactfully constructed our present educational system 
insuch a way that our students may always knock at the doors of Government 
offices and Commercial offices no sooner they get out of the Colleges or schools, 
for employment. In order to replace this sort of educational system, the 
All-India "Federation of Educational Association felt that a new scheme 
of national education must be formulated and in the year 1937 at its Calcutta 
Session of the All-India Educational Conference, à committee was appointed 
which committee submitted its scheme of educational reconstruction in 1939. 
This scheme was sent to the Government of India and many other Educa- 
tional Institutions in the country. The Central Government appointed its 
own committee in 1939 for preparil 1cational plan for India. This 
report was published in the early which was known as the 
Sargent Scheme. At first the Sargent 
by the Indian Educationalists- But the 
dealt with all the paramount views of the educ 
Satisfy the vivid national aspirations of India. 


ig an edu 


part of 1942 
Scheme of Education was welcomed 


Federation felt that it had not 
ation and that it would not 
Right from the year 1937, 
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Shri Kuppuswamy Iyengar said, that Mahatma Gandhiji's scheme of Basic 
Education was there for consideration. The above Sargent Scheme showed 
general appreciation towards the Basic Education system. But it did not 
accept the Basic Education in its entirety. Shri Lyengar continued, the 
Federation appointed a Committee when it met at Jaipur to prepare a 
National Scheme of Education with Mr. K. S. Vakilas the Convener. Copies 
of the scheme were circulated to both Central and State Governments. He 
again continued, that then came the famous August revolution. After 
India achieved independence since 15th August 1947, the need for reorgani- 
sation of the country's educational system became all the more greater. Then 
the All-India Federation of Educational Association appointed a National 
Education Planning Committee at its Rewa session in 1947. This Com- 
mittee met three times in. Bombay, Benares abd Wardha and completed its 
report. In the Council meeting held in July 1949, it was settled that the 
report be placed before the Federation in the next annual sessions giving 
sufficient time to the members to study the scheme. Shri Kuppuswamy 
Iyengar told the gathering that “if we are insisting for admitting small boys 
of five years for entrance to the pre-primary classes it would be as one of the 
Directors of Public Instruction of Assam told sometime before that school | 
will have to be inspected by Inspector of Factories and not by Inspector of 
Schools. According to the National Scheme of Education, educational 
career has been splitted into five parts, ví ., pre-basie, basic, post-basic, 
post-graduate and research. For the pre-basic education children of four 
years of age must be admitted and the duration of the course must be three 
years ending at the 7th year of the child's age. Then basic education must 
have a duration of eight years reaching the student's 15th year and the post- 
basic career for four years or more, as the case may be, according to the exist- 
ing stage of graduation. Normally the post-graduate stage will come from 
19th to the 21st year and after that the research stage will come and this 
will vary according to the needs of the different subjects of the study. 


Shri S. P. Roy spoke on the topic of Secondary Education. At the 
outset he said that he has been placed before the audience to speak some- 
thing regarding the Secondary Education Organisation. Hesaid that every- 
thing has been changed in regard to social, economie and political structure 
and hence it is necessary that the educational structure of the secondary 
education Should also undergo à revolutionary change to adjust it to the 
environment. It is, therefore, time that the Commission should take active 

` steps to achieve this motive in the reorganisation of the present educational 
system. He said that there was a Commission for University Education 
and here there is a Commission for Secondary Education. Shri Roy conti- 
nued, that there may be again another Commission for Primary Education 
(Cheers). But unfortunately, no Commission has taken up the entire picture 
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and has not taken up the question of reconstruction of the education in all 
Hesaid that Secondary Education is only “a one way 
ae ee Our Universities make students only to work 
d ng else. But National Education Scheme aims that we 

must make all our efforts to develop the personality. Shri Roy said that 
“e have in view is that boys and girls must have 12 
ludes a five years course of primary and another 
Seven years course of secondary education. Then the seven years are to be 
junior stage of four years and senior stage of 


again divided into two parts, 
BARS years. In the junior stage studente should be taught with boys and 
girls. In the senior stage there should be two divisions, such as, technical 


schools and academic schools. In the technical schools science, handicraft: 
etc., should be taught and in the academic schools, arts, literature, età; 
Should be taught. But Shri Roy opined that it is too early to suggest for Dos 
of 11 years to divert them to take either of these two according to their 
aptitude and ability. If this is brought into force and this diversification 
of students is carried out at the age of eleven, there will bea class distinction 
between students and students. Instead of the former, equal opportunities 
should be offered to all. According to Shri S. P. Roy there should be common 
course for students for the four years of the Secondary Educational career 
at the junior and after that, t-t.» after the completion of the ITI form special 
instructions should be given in this regard and after the completion of the 
hen the student will complete his 15th year of age 
for diverting them according to their aptitude and 
e or for the academic course. In the 
t should be made in order to enable to teach 


stand on their own legs after their com- 
tany clerical profession 


its different spheres. 
traffic to the University”. 


re organisation that w 
years of schooling which inc 


secondary education w 
then it will be possible 
abilities, either for the tec 
Universities special arrangemesn 


the students and make them able to 
pletion of the collegiate career, ifat all they do nof ge 
and thus they must be fully equipped with to livealifeinthe society. 


nical sid 


dras spoke on Curriculum. At the 
t we must prepare the students in the 
find any difficulty to earn their bread 

In the primary stage, Mr. 
dents as individuals, but in 
f the society and not 


Shri Shrinivaswardhan from Ma 


outset Mr. Shrinivaswardhan said tha 
most proper way 80 that they may not 
when they go out of the sehools or colleges. 


Shrinivaswardhan said, that “we consider stu 
asa member o 


the secondary stage we must train them f ; 
as individual”. With regard to the curriculum. he said that children are 
er tongue. except in cases when the mother 


ly the moth E 
he basic stage students should 


expected to learn on 
ngue is not the regional 


tongue is neither the regional langue bos 
le tongue and where the mother 
arn the mother tong onal language aš well as a compulsory 


a regi 
language, they ane yop a d exco lie study of en language 
subject, Here mE - -. stage, students shoul 
must, be made compulsory: During th? post-basis € age. nts should 


ge. Tn tl 
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learn the mother tongue and where the mother tongue is other than the 
regional language they should learn the regionallanguages as well. The 
advanced study of the national language should be made compulsory. Still 
the student can study the regional language or foreign language or national 
language as optional subjects. In the post-graduate stage and also in 
research courses, study of no language is made compulsory. He then 
stressed thatthere was nowhere any stress on the point of English being made 
compulsory subject in anywhere of the whole Secondary Education period. 
In regard to the study of the classical languages, it was suggested that 
students should study as optional subjects and anybody can choose any one 
of the subjects offered. But English was not made a compulsory subject. 
He then emphasised for the different courses at the end of the pre-basic 
stage on the completion of the III form and from there different courses 
should be prestribed, such as, academic course, pre-technical course, secre- 
tariat course, domestic course and scientific course. In the academic course, 
history, geography, etc., should be taught and such other suitable subjects 
should be offered for all the other different courses. Mr. Shrinivaswardhan 


concluded with the special mention that provision for the transfer of courses 
from one to another, if need be, should be made. 


Mrs. Y. Herlekar spoke on “Women’s Education". She specially re- 
ferred to the various aspects of the womens’ education. In an ideal educa- 
tional system, every individual should be free to choose any kind of study he 
or she likes to take. In this case so many varieties of curriculum are netes- 
sary. She said that our Constitution has granted equality of opportunity 
to women in all walks of life. During the last fifty years they have been 
taking education with boys following the same curriculum, She said that 
women are in no way inferior to men by way of intellectual capacity. But 
we have to admit the fact that majority of the girl students get married þe- 
fore they finish their educational career. Tf they continue their education 
after they get married they consider education as a sheer waste. Our educa- 
tional curriculum should be made such a one that it may be able to make 
women students to carry out their duties and studies even after they get 
married and their education may bear fruit during their wifehood or mother- 
hood. She remarked that our curriculum should be a sort of "easily con- 
vertible currency”. The problem of marriage, she continued 
the boys, as this is an “incidental affair in the case of men”. 
revolutionary changes in the case of girls. During the presen 
must be such economie education 


does not affect 
Butit brings 
t stress there 


as will enable her to become smi 
: d economical]. 
independent and this should be made a practice even after they get Mu 


Our curriculum should be such as even after their marriage they may be able 
bo earn Something over and above the husband earns, if need be, but not 
necessarily. "They should be able to take part time jobs. They should be 


“Theref » B rm 
ore", she continued, I would say 
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f cottage industry. These are some of the various 
tion in the Womens’ Education. 
that the course should be liberal 


able to do some sort o 
requirements that need immediate atten 
and extensive where as the boy's education is specialised and intensive". 
, At the senior basic stage there should be a separate curriculum consist- 
ing of languages, social subjects, such as physical culture, Indian culture, 
ote, Groups of subjects should be made optional. Here music, painting, 
nursing, and psychology should be offered. - Another great drawback in our 
curriculum is the inferiority stigma attached to subjects that girls students 
The girl students feel that they are inferior than boys in in- 
tellectual capacity. She continued, that “what we want is prestige is to be 
given to the various subjects through the Universities”. “Again they should 
offer such prestige to such subjects which are usually taken by girls so 
that if they approach for an employment with some degree in those subjects 
which have been offered some prestige, they should get equal priority as 
the boys get". She concluded that the curriculum should serve a dual 
purpose as far as the women’s education is concerned, by making. it more 


liberal and extensive. 


usually take. 


and pernicious state of 
He quoted some exam- 
terviewed by 


udhe expressed themost perilous 
chers at leangth. 
f his friends who had been in 


Shri Sahasrab 
affairs of the Secondary school tea 


ples with special reference to one o 
the Nagpur All-India Radio. He said that the secondary school teachers 


are subject to frustration. The poor salary that a teacher gets without any 
consideration of his status in the society and the difficult circumstances 
that he has to undergo, Were clearly mentioned by Shri Sahasrabudhe 
during his five minutes speech. He concluded with the question “May I 


ask how this teacher is going to build a new India 9i 

on "Teachers Training” said that the present 
some respects co-related to 
She called on the Secondary 
curriculum if it 


Miss Panandikar speaking 
achers training was not in 
he secondary schools. 

ate the teachers training 
and the school courses. , 


curriculum for the te 
the subjects taught in t 
Education Commission to reorient: 
wanted a harmony between the teachers training 

Mr. K. S. Vakil speaking on “<Bxamination” pointed out some new ways 
and means for examining the students for promoting to the higher classes. 
He stressed that the present system of examination should be totally 


Scrapped and replaced by interna amination. He specially 
emphasised on this point from his own fhisbeinga member of 
theSecondary Exam Board at one Over and above this 
internal examination s previous school record should also be 


taken into account for tion of his promotion. After his being « 


] terminal ex 
experience o 


ination time. 


the student’ 
the considera’ 
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promoted the student will be sent to the college where also the Principal 
can examine the student in the special subject in which he seeks admission. 
Here for the proper carrying out of this proposition all secondary schools 
should come in line with one system of education with special care and atten- 
tion. Mr. Vakil concluded with the special stress that the present system of 
examination should be given a decent burial and replaced by an internal 
terminal examination. He said, “I hope that the Commission will take 
this into consideration." 


Speaking on “Integration with Universities", Mr. Agarwal said that 
there should not be any bifurcation in the basic educational system. He 
remarked that as “we are educationalists we have to carry out experimen- 
tations rather than simply follow the Mahatma Gandhiji's basic educa- 
tional system in toto. We must carry out experimentations in all different 
Spheres of life especially in urban areas with different basic courses." He 
said that curriculum should be of one type but with different views in its 
practice. If so at the University stage students will find it quite easy for 
their study. At the close of his Speech Mr. Agarwal gave his views 
about the educational institutions run by foreign missionaries. He called 
them as "pockets of foreign culture”. Mr. Agarwal said that these intitu- 
tions should also be brought in the line of our several other institutions 
80 that they may also observe with its actual Spirit the Indian festivals, etc. 
Mr. Agarwal specially laid stress on the fact that the students should not 
pass out their Matriculation examination below 15 years of age. In this 
connection he requested the parents not to admit too small children to the 


schools. Hence 15 plus must be the standard limit of age for passing the 
matriculation examination. 


Mr. G. D. Rege, a Delegate from Bombay gave a sensational Speech on 


the service condition and scales of pay of the Secondary teacher. At the 
very beginning Shri Rege pointed out the low salary t; Soho 
Hesaid that ifthetrue nati ildi DURAN e m 


Service and provident UE 


for the interest 


` appointed to go 


at present ther: Shri Rege said that 


Another point * 


d 
thrown out for no E 


L 
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` reason. Over work of the teacher was also stressed by him. Representa- 
tion of teachers in the management of the schools, either private or Govern- 
ment and the need for giving the fundamental right of political freedom and 
civil freedom to the teacher was stressed by Shri Rege. Lastly, he said that 
education department should not be a *hand-maid of Police department”. 
This is frequently happening in Bombay, Madras, Tamilnand and Andhra. 7 


Professor A. N. Basu at the close of the Panel Discussion said “T 
have been taking down notes of the discussion andI shall place this before the 
Commission for consideration". After expressing his sincere thanks he con- 


cluded his two minutes speech. 


Dr. Jha, Chairman of the Panel Discussion, addressing the gathering 
Firstly, the teachers should ever be above wants 


made two observations. 
ild never be a mass production in education as in 


and secondly there show 
Industry. 


The meeting terminated at 7-30 p.m. 


— 


REPORT OF THE WORK OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


— 


of the All-India Educational Con- 
the Conference met in all other 
its turn. The Con- 
Hence the Federa- 
invited the 
52. The 


Tt was in 1935 that the XTth Session 


ference was held at Nagpur. Since 1935, 


States by rotation, but Madhya Pradesh could not have 
ference was thus, long over-due in Madhya Pradesh. 
1 Institutions, Madhya Pradesh, 


tion of Recognised Educationa 1 
XXVIIth Session of the Conference to Nagpur m December, 19. 


invitation was very kindly accepted by the Conference at Bombay. 
in its meeting held on the 


' The Executive Committee of the Federation, 
an ad-hoc committee of some members and 
ion Committee of the 


12th January, 1952, appointed 

heads of institutions to enrol members of the Recepti à 

Conference. Soon after, an appeal for enrolment over the signatures of 
; Federation of Recognised Educational 


Shri S. L. dharipande, President 
n DT Federation of Recognised 


Institutions and Shri M. N. Anjikar, Secretary; Š A 
Educational Institutions, d to all educational institutions, 


and their managers, officers o tion Departments and others in- 
(z) y > 


interested in education. 


was sent roun 
f the Educa 


of the Reception Committee was held 


members 
d itself into the Reception 


The first meeting of the 
The meeting forme 


on the 10th August 1952. 
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Committee of the Conference and elected its office bearers and appointed the 
Working Committee of the Reception Committee. Subsequently some more 
persons were co-opted as members of the said Committees. Finally the 
Reception Committee and Working Committee stood as under :— 


, Office Bearers and Members 
Chief Patron— 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaiyya, Governor, Madhya Pradesh. 
- Honorary Patrons 
(1) Shri Ravishankar Shukla, Chief Minister, Madhya Pradesh. 


(2) Shri P. K. Deshmukh, Minister for Education, Madhya Pradesh. 


(3) Dr. B. P. Tripathy, M.A., D.Sc. (London), Vice-Chancellor, Sagar 
University. 


Chairman of the Reception Committee. 


The Honourable Shri Kunjilal Dubey, B.A., LL.B., Vice-Chancellor‘: 
Nagpur University, Nagpur. 


Vice-Chairmen. 


(1) The Honourable Shri Justice K. T. Mangalmurti, 

(2) Shri S. K. Wankhede, Bar-at-Law, 

(3) ShriS. L. Pandharipande, M.A., Pri 

(4) Shri S. N. Agraw 

(5) Shrimati Shridevi 
Nagpur. 

(6) Dr. D. G. Moses, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Hislop College, Nagpur. 


(7) Dr. V. S. Jha, B.A., Ph.D., Secretary to Government, Education 
Department, Madhya Pradesh, Nagpur. 


Treasurer. 
Shri R. V. Kalikar, M.A., L. 


Nagpur. 

Mayor, Nagpur Corporation. 
ncipal,S.B. City College, Nagpur. 
al, M.A., Principal, Commerce College, Wardha. 
Naidu, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, College for Women, 


andlord, Nagpur. 


Working Committee 
President. 


Shri S. L. Pandharipande, M.A., 
M. College of Science, Nagpur. 
Secretaries of the Reception Committee, 


(1) Professor B. K. Sawangikar, M.A. 
(2) Shrimati Saldana, M.A., Vice-Prin 
(3) Shri G. S. Sahasrabudhe, B.Com. 


Principal, S. B, City College, and M. 


8. B. City College, Nagpur. 
Cipal, College of Women, Nagpur. 


; Teacher, Dh igh f O. 
3l ei er anwatey High School, 
4) Shri M. N. Anjik. j W: i u: 
i I SDN. Jikar, B.A., Teacher, Somalwar High School, Nagpur. 


Sahasrabudhe, B.A., Bp. LL.B 
High School, es > LL.B., Teacher, Somalwar 
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(6) Shri M. J. Sule, B.Sc., B.T., Superintendent, Sule High School, 

Nagpur. 
Members of the Working Committee. 

(1) Shri M. N. Paranjpe, B.A., B.T., Head Master, Lokanchi Shala, 
Nagpur. TA, I 

(2) Shri Professor P. N. Thanekar, M.Sc., College of Science; Nagpur. 

(3) Shri G. S. Gokhale, B.A., B.T., Superintendent, Central Provinces: 

. and Berar High School, Nagpur. 

(4) Professor A. N. Deshpande, M.A., Hislop College, Nagpur. 

(b) Shri S. V. Gandhe, M.A., Lothe's Bunglow, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

(6) Shri Professor, S. P. Tiwari, M.A., Nagpur Mahavidyalaya, Nagpur. 

(7) Shri P. R. Joshi, Principal, Hadas High School, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 


Soon after the formation of the Reception Committee and Working 
Committee of the Conference; one dismal morning we received the shocking 
news about the sudden demise of Shri N. S. Hadas, Principal, Hadas High 
School, and an able and enthusiastic Secretary of the Reception Commi- 
ttee. The Working Committee of the Reception Committee, in its first 
Shri S. L. Pandharipande, unanimously passed 


meeting, presided over by 
jon condoling the sad demise of Shri Hadas :— 


the following resolutioon c 
“This meeting of the Working Committee of the Reception Com- 

mittee of the All-India Education Conference to be held in December, 
1952, records its deep sense of sorrow at the sad and most sudden demise 

of Shri Bapusaheb Hadas, a member and Secretary of this Committee. 
Shri Bapusaheb Hadas, was a very enthusiastic and honest worker 

‘in the field of education. There was hardly any educational activity in 
Nagpur with which Bapusaheb Hadas was not connected. He was 
one of the exceptionally good teachers in the State. We have lost 

in him a selfless social worker, a really good manand a very good teacher. 


May his soul rest in peace." 


DU 
The meeting was then adjourned to a future date. 


The Working Committee of the Reception Committee, in its meetings 
held subsequently, appointed various Committees and sub-committees to 
look to the various branches of the work. The names of the members and 
Office-bearers of the said committees are given elsewhere :— 

The following is the brief survey of the work done by the Reception 
Committee of the Conference :— 

(1) An attempt was made to enrol all educational institutions, their 
Í managements, municipalities, local bodies, educationists and persons in- 

i terested in education, as members of the Reception Committee. Govern- 
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ment of Madhya Pradesh, Nagpur University, Corporation of Nagpur and the 
Union Government, were also approached for co-operation and help. Almost 

-all of them contributed well and extended whole-hearted co-operation to 
the Reception Committee. 


(2) Every attempt was made to make the stay of the delegates at Nagpur 
as comfortable as possible. As the number of delegates, to the Conference, 
who came from every nook and corner of India, was very large, the board 
and lodging arrangements of them were made at different hostels in the 
vicinity of the conference site. Hostels of University College of Law, Nagpur 
Mahavidyalaya, Agriculture College, Government College of Science and the 
Assembly rest-houses were requisitioned for the purpose. Each hostel 
had its separate mess. 


A batch of volunteers was in attendance at all the lodges for 24 hours 
to give all possible help and service to the delegates. 

Batches of volunteers used to attend the Railway station to receive the 
delegates. Transport arrangement was also made to reach the delegates 
to their lodges. The Reception Committee is thankful to the Principal, 
C. College of Women, Shridevi Naidu,for placing their vehicles at our disposal 
during. hte Conference. FirstAid andMedical Committee of doctors was speci- 
ally appointed to provide medical facilities to the delegates and to supervise 
hygiene and sanitation of their board and lodging arrangements. Doctors 
used to visit all lodges twice a day ; early in the morning and in the night. 


Entertainment Committee provided first class entertainment to the 
delegates. Items of entertainment were chosen in Such a manner as would 
interest all the delegates of different tastes and likings. 
of the entertainment programme was the item provided by the AM-India 
Radio, Nagpur, who staged some acts of Sanskrit Drama 
mitram" for the delegates at the Inde 
laya, Nagpur. 


“Malvikagni- 
pendence Hall of Nagpur Mahavidya- 
The programme was broadcast from the All-India Radio 
ab Nagpur. The delegates very much liked and appreciated the entertain- 
ment programmes. Thanks to the Entertainment Committee and the 


All-India Radio, Nagpur for the pains they took to make the pro, 
à Success. 


grammes 
Excursions were arranged to Sevagram and Ramtek and a large number 

of delegates participated in them. 

(3) Thein: 


augural session ofthe Conference washeldin the well decorated 
huge Convoc 


ation Pandal of Nagpur University. 


We had a very respect- 
able gathering consisting of delegates from all. oy ins. 


er India at the function 


The special feature | 


| 
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Shri K. L. Dube, Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University and Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the Conference, very kindly allowed us the 
use of the Convocation Pandal for inauguration and General Session and 
entertainment programme, which saved a substantial expenditure of the 


Reception Committee. 


(4) Sectional meetings were arranged at the College of Commerce and 
Government College of Science. This year the sectional meetings took place 
before the formal inauguration of the Conference, which was a departure 
from the old practice. The meetings were well attended and delegates 
took keen interest in the deliberations. 
alue was arranged in the premises of 


(5) Exhibition of educational v 
ee took special pains to make ib 


Law College. The Exhibition Committ 
delightful and instructive. 
ce of Shri Mohota of Chamber of Com- 


d At-Home was arranged for the dele- 
grateful to Shri Mohota for 


(6) It was due to the munificen 
merce, Madhya Pradesh, that a gran 
gatos. The Reception Committee is extremely 
this generous act. 


During the days of the Conference, the office of the Reception Committee . 
was in the College of Commerce buildings. Shri M. R. Tokhi, Principal of 
the College, placed the entire building and the staff of the College at the 
disposal of the Reception Committee. As the Convener of the Pandal 
Committee, he personally rendered very valuable help to us. We thank 
him very much for the invaluable help he gave us in the work of the Con- 


ference. 

hya Pradesh rendered all possible help by pro- 
viding accommodation to the delegates in their College Hostels and Assembly 
Rest-Houses by allowing teachers under their control to become members: 
of the Reception Committee and to participate actively in the work of the 
Conference and above all by giving substantial grant to the Conference. 
The Reception Committee is fully aware that but for this help the Conference 
could not have become a grand success that it has been. 


The Government of Mad! 


Nagpur University and the Corporation of Nagpur also did all that they 
could for the Reception Committee. The Press of Nagpur also gave full 
co-operation to the Reception Commi ue publicity ‘to the 
Conference. 


ttee by giving d 


tee is grateful to the Government of India for 


The Reception Commit ! 
f Rs. 1,000 towards the expenses of the Con- 


their generous contribution o 
ference. 
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This report will not be complete. without expressing our most sincere 
thanks to our friends, co-workers and sympathisers and the office-bearers 
and members of the various committees appointed by the Reception Com- 
mittee, but for whose help the Conference could not have been such a proud 
Success. The kind response and sympathetic co-operation that we almost 

"invariably received from most of them is indeed a matter of gratification. 
` We have no words to thank Shri Kunjilal Dube, Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur 
University and Chairman, Reception Committee ; whose very acceptance 
of the Chairmanship was an augury of the great success of the Conference. 
We shall always remember the ungrudging help given by Justice K. T. 
Mangalmurti, Vice-Chairman of the Reception Committee. We could always 
depend upon him while in difficulties. We are also grateful to the patrons, 
sympathisers and other members of the Reception Committee for their kind 
help and co-operation. 


REPORT OF THE ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


The Entertainment Section of the Conference was entrusted to a Com- 
-mittee formed for the purpose with Mr. S; G. Annegiri, as its President. 
The Committee had arranged for a full tw 
entertainment to the delegates. 
a number of items put forth by sch 


o-day erowded programme of 
Choicest programmes were selected from 
cols and other educational institutions. 


The programmes were staged at two different places, one at the Inde- 
pendence Hall and the other in the spacious and well-decorated shamianas 
in the premises of the Na 


ugpur University. Various schools in Nagpur and 
Madhya Pradesh were requested by the Committee to contribute to the pro- 
gramme. The request met with a very encouraging response. "The items 
for presentation were selected bearing in mind th evariety of tastes of the 


delegates attending the Conference and ineluded programmes in Marathi, 
Hindi and English. 


The progranime started with pieces from the celebrated Sun drama 
"Malvikagni Mitra”. Tt was staged by : 


2 by vocal music by-one Mr. Dinkarrao» 
A Harmonium Solo by Mr. Sardesh- 
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mukh from Poona was the next item on the list. The performance was 
of a type which kept the audience pleased. 

Next day the Entertainment Committee presented three dances, one 
Santali dance by students of Lady Amritbai Daga College for Women. 
The dance by students of the St. Ursula School, which performed the “Drill 
Dance” was very commendable. Equally entertaining was the other solo 
dance by Miss Bhanumati Jagannathan of Saraswati Vidyalaya. Besides 
this the Social Education Squad gave a chorus song. Two tableaux were 
staged ; one by Nagpur School of Art and the other by the Lady Amritbai 
Daga College for Women. They were so expressive that the audience could 
know the whole subjectin a minute. A humorous skit “Spinsters of Lushe”” 
acted by girls seht the large gathering in peals of laughter. 

The finale of the three day fixture of entertainment programme came 
off on the last day when the shamiana was packed to capacity by the dele- 
gates and the invitees. "Throughout the three hours, the audience was 
treated to a lively programme. The item included two dances, two plays, 
two tableaux, a humorous skit, a sketch and an orchestra. 

The programme started with the dance of Miss Kunda Buty,the talented 
amateur artist of the town. It was a treat to watch the rhythmica} and 


e movement of the artist coupled with the grace and skill of pre- 
was staged by the girls of the St. Ursula School 
ated by the audience A Marathi 


nimbl 
sentation The Gypsy dance 
Both the items were very keenly appreci 
play “Akrodache zad”, by Shri P V Darvekar was acted by the teachers 
and students of Model and Sule Schools The Patwardhan High School 
contributed a Hindi playlet depicting the life of a juvenile delinquent fully 
bringing out the humour and pathos of his life The play was written by 


Mr Ratnaparkhi of the same school. 

The Nagpur School of Art rendered a mythological story into tableau 
entitled “The Seven Arts” Equally illuminating tableau presented was 
“Budha” by the same school 

“Seven Stages of Man”y which ver. 
à sketch of the Government Girls’ High School. 
pleasing and hilarious variety of programmes staged earlier. 
lked out by the Entertainment Committee 


d rightly served its purpose by providing 
o the delegates coming from far and 


y much appealed to the audience was 
Tt was a fitting end to the 


The three day programme cha 
was considered a great success an 
interesting and lively entertainment t 
wide. 

The total expendit 
for the three days was w 


ure incurred by the Committee on entertainment 


ell within the sanctioned budget 
ç 8 G ANNEGIRI 


—— 
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School for Blinds and Deaf, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Local Secretary—Professor Shri A. N. Deshpande, M.A., Hislop College, 


Nagpur. 


(14) Aborigines’ Education Section 
Federation Secretary—Shri A. €, SE 
Indore. 


cipal, Government 
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harma, M.A., 7, South Tokoganj, 
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Local Secretary—Dr. M. P. Buradkar, M.A., Nagpur Mahavidyalaya, 
Nagpur. 


(15) Oriental Sections 
Federation Secretary (Sanskrit)—Shri B. L. Shambhogue, S. T. E. Society’s 
High School, Bombay, 19. 
Local Secretary (Sanskrit) —Shri S. B. Varnekar, Nagpur. 
Federation Secretary (Persian)—Shri A. Q. Sarwari, M.A., S. S. B. Head 
of the Department, Osmania University, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Local Secretary (Persian) —Shri Rafiuddin, M.A., Nagpur Mahavidyalaya, 
Nagpur. 1 
. (16) Indian Public Schools Section 


Federation Secretary—Shri K. G. Shukla, Principal, Scindia High School, 
Fort, Gwalior. 


Local Secretary—Mrs, Tarabai Shastri, M.A., Central College for Women, 
Nagpur. 


(17) Seout Rally Section 


Shri G. Y. Kale, Provincial Scout Commissioner, Nagpur. 
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(6) Miss M. A. Saladana, 
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(7) Mrs. Kamala Mani, c/o The Hitavada, N. 

(8) Principal, M. V. Athawale, Nagpur 


Empress Mills, Nagpur. 
L.B., Lokanchi Shala, No. 2, Nagpur: 


prietor, Liberty Cinema, Sad 


ar, Nagpur. 
M.A., Principal, Central Col 


lege for Women: 


agpur, 


School of Arts, Nagpur. 
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pal G. S. Commerce College, Nagpur (Con- 
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SECTIONAL REPORTS 


Childhood and Home Education Section 
Women's Education Section. 
Aborigines Education Section 


Oriental Section : Sanskrit . 
Persian & Arabic 


Education for the Physically Handcapped Section. 
Indian Public Schools Section 5h 
Ruraland Primary Education Section 
Teacher's Training Section ' 


Military Studies, Health & Physical Education T 


Examination Section 
University Examination Section 
Moral and Religious Education Section 


Secondary Education Section 
Scout and Guides Sections 


Geo. Politices and Peace Education Section. 


Mesa TEENS 


CHILDHOOD & HOME EDUCATION SECTION 


Report submitted by Mrs. Pramilabai Dani, Local Secretary. 


The sectional meeting of Childhood and Home Education was held on 
97th December 1952, at 12.00 noon in the Science College, under the presi- 
dentship of Mrs. Ramabai Tambe. 


The proceedings began with an extensive survey of child education by 
the Federation Secretary, Shri K. V. Phadake. He made special reference 
to the valuable work that was being done in this field by such private societies 
as the Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangh and commended the State of Bombay for 
its many-sided interest in Child-welfare. : 


Besides giving information regarding the existing conditions in the 
various parts of India, Shri Phadake made suggestions about the holding of 
an All-India Conference and Exhibition on literature and stressed the import- 
ance of formation of Pre-Primary Teachers' Union and standardisation of 
Pre-Primary courses. He then read before the house the findings on child- 
welfare of the International study conference on child-welfare which he 
attended as a delegate on behalf of the All-India Federation of Educational 
Associations. He was followed by Principal K. 8. Vakil, who spoke on child 
welfare and emphasized the opening of Father-craft and Mother-eraft 


schools, use of radio broadcasts on child-upbringing and Free consultation 


rooms for expectant mothers. 

There were two subjects of symposium—(1) Children's welfare; and 
(2) The Montessori Method and its adaptations to Indian Conditions. 
read a very interesting paper on—Discipline 
d explained how a skilful mother could harmo- 
nize love and discipline. Miss Kamal Paranjpe of Nagpur read a paper on— 
Childhood and Home Education and emphasized that the yoluntary learn- 
ing of the child is the only means of creating a proper foundation for sound 
development of personality. Mrs. Mayadevi Bhalchandra of Yeotmal 
read a paper explaining the fundamental principles on which the Montessori 
Method was based. She stressed the wonderful powers for growth and 
advancement that the child possesses What the adults have to do is to 
provide a congenial environment. Culture and human values cannot 
be taught. They have to be absorbed from the environment. 


i Varhadapande of Nagpur, explained how the various 
th to adolescence were based on sound 


Mrs. Hemeon of Nagpur 
and Happiness of the Child an: 


Mrs. Pramilabai V: ° 
ceremonies in Hindu Society from bir 
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principles of child develop and how the principles enunciated by Mon- 
tessori were only a rendering of these principles in a new garb. She also 
pointed out, how the child suffers from divergent ways of conduct and thought 
between parents and children or due to economic handicaps of the former. 
Other papers were taken as read. Messrs. Fadanis, S. A. Kelkar of Nutan 
Bal Sangh of Bombay, Mrs. Mayadevi Bhalchandra, Mr. Josteen, the Monte- 
ssori expert in India, Shri Asolkar, participated in the discussion, and were 
followed by children's demonstrations of music, recitation and action songs. 
Nearly all the local children's institutions took part in these demonstrations 
which were very much appreciated by the audience. In addition to this 
Professor Diwanchandra Sharma, the worthy President of this session, 
and Shri Kunjilal Dube, the Vice-Chancellor of Nagpur University, and the 
President of the Reception Committee, graced our meeting by their presence 
and valuable addresses. Professor Diwanchandra Sharma emphasized 
two points—(1) The application of modern methods to the rural child and 
(2) The harmonization of affection and discipline. Shri Kunjilal Dube 
emphasized that real education of the child began in the home and hence 
we should pay our greatest attention to the proper upbringing of the child 
from his very birth. ` 


'The following were the resolutions passed unanimously by the 
meeting :— 


(1) In the opinion of this Conference, the State Government should 


set up definite standards for the recognition of Pre-Primary 
Schools. ` 


(2) Considering the difficulties of finding accommodation for Pre- 
Primary Schools, this Conference is of opinion that the Gov- 
ernment and the publie should provide facilities for such insti- 


tutions and schools, by allowing the use of temples, Cinema 


Houses and other buildings of similar nature, ' 


(3) In the opinion of this Conference principles and methods of early 
childhood education should be included as an optional subject 
for the Matriculation Examination. 

(4) (In the opinion of this Conference), 
public attention on early childhood education, this Conference 
Rp to the Federation authorities, that other 

ectional Conferences should not be held simul ith 
the Conference. PARENTS 


with the object of focussing 


After this the O es | Dre 
_ Primary Teachers” The Training of Pre- 


year’s Conference. 


onference proposed that the 
be selected a subject for the next 


MUA n NP RUD 
new sectional Committee was formed for the next year, ©- | 


f 
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The President in her concluding remarks stressed the importance of 
early childhood education and appealed to the publie to give it all possible 
encouragement. P 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks by the Federation 
and the Local Secretaries. - 


WOMEN'S EDUCATION SECTION 


Report submitted by Miss M. A. Saldhana, Local Secretary. 


Dr. S. Shri Devi, said that we had assembled 
“Should there be a separate curriculum for 
suggested, then what should such courses 


President of the meeting, 
for discussing the question. 
girls ?" If special courses are 
be 9” 


Sho said that equal opportunity should be given to women. We 


should be conceptive because we will have to give clear idea to Govern= 


ment of which type of education and which subjects should be included 


in Women’s education. She further said that the Indian Women's 
status to-day is not like that of the many countries in the world, com- 
paratively. British Government was powerful to encourage the Women's 
Education though there was a strong spirit of Hinduism in the country. 
Early marriages Were one of the customs of our Indian people. But it is 
yet continued in some parts of our country. So it should be strictly 
prohibited for giving fall opportunities to the women for completing their 
education. Secondly the ambitious women should be encouraged by giving 
them full opportunities to continue ‘their education even after their 
On the other hand recommendations should be given as well 
hould be granted for the Women's Colleges and 
hools and Girls’ Primary Schools, by which women 
d higher education. : 


marriage. 
as government grants s 
even to the Girls' High Se 
can take primary as well as secondary an 
There should be subjects in the Women's Education like Domestic 
Science, Music, Painting, Art, like drawing pictures, etc. These subjects 
should, most probably be included in the Women's Education. We are 
Physically weak and Psychologists also have thought that it is better not um 
give much education to women because they are weak physically. 
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There were many of the speakers who suggested the above subjects, 
i.e., the subjects which can be taught easily and without much mental strain. 
Women should be given freedom to choose their own subjects for their educa- 
tion. Thus, women could contribute to the progress of our independent 
India. Now-a-days, for higher education of women there is the most urgent 
need of Women's Colleges in the country. There are many separate colleges 
for ladies, 2.g., Medical College, Arts College, etc., in some of the provinces. 
Separate Women’s colleges should be there to have higher education for 


women. The colleges should be residential. The Residential colleges for 
Women are most desirable. 


Some of the members have also said that women are equal to men in 
the examinations, So the members of the house said that the efficiency 


of women should be equal to men’s Then they can receive the same sort 
of education which men are receiving. 


Education of women should be well. equipped so that women 
are in contact with the educational knowledge even before their marriages 
and also after their marriages. Education of women should have the ten- 
dency of improving the life of women. Her education should be liberal amd 
extensive, Indian Cultural Subjects should be compulsorily taught in their 
education. There should be co-operation between the government and the 
publie so that many difficulties in the educational Sphere can be avoided 


easily. There should be a short period, diploma for those who 
to have higher education. 


are not able 
Mr. Oke from Poona in a short speech remarked this that under 
no circumstances women can be equal to the standard of men. 


One of the lady members of the house also passed a remark that 
purely intellectual education cannot do any solid work. So women's education 
should aim atsome fundamental achievement, 
dancing, etc., should be taught in girls' schools a; 
have natural inclination towards these subject 
do much progress in such subjects. 
of the house has also throw 


Shealso said that music. 
nd colleges because women 


ls. We also have t ional 
Plan according to the need of the Mu RR LAM 


country. We should consider the import- 


— AAA ooo 
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ant ideas which are helpful for the women's education out of the Eastern 
and Western ideas of education which we have got. Now youth of the 
country is having a great responsibility of proving our Five Year Plan 
worthy and problem of Women's education would ultimately depend 
upon the success of the Five Year Plan." 


One of the members of the house opened his speech by putting the 
same question, which was fixed for symposium. “What should be the 
curriculum of women's education ?" He, by referring to one of the books 
said that woman is real mother for her moral part, now-a-days. He also 
raised the point of view that the rural aspect should be there in our special 


Curriculum. 


One of the members of the house Mrs. Karandikar expressed her 
view by saying that Phychologists have found that there is no intellectual 
difference in boys and girls. But some authority found that boys have got 
attraction towards the subjects like Mechanism, Science, Mathematics, 
etc., but the girls have got attraction towards the subjects like Music, Home 
Science and other Arts, etc. Girls now learning should solve the problems 
of the Women’s Education, i.e., problems like “How should be the 
Women's Education". 
or Sabharatnam also made a very influential speech from 
He said “We. are considering greatness of the men and 
women. But in Sutra it is given that Woman is more intelligent than 
man. But she is restricted by nature and she should be woman after all. 


Modern educated woman is likely to forget the most important work or 
ere is shown man and woman 


Profess 
one of the speeches. 


' duty of woman. In the ancient pieture th 
in one figure, The figure is like Half Man and Half Woman. But 
now-a-days woman is being separated from man." 
So 


Narayanan.—Man wants his influence in his family and home. 


he does not want to educate women. 


at there should not be separate curriculum 
she does not like to distinguish 
there should be combined coaching 
should be separate classes 


Miss Wall—She said th 
for women. She, moreover, said that 
the girls from boys. In Primary Schools, 
forboysand girls. And in Secondary Schools there 
for the boys and girls. 


K.S. Verma (In Hindi). —Now we are indep endent, living in an in- 


dependent country. We want to create a very great country and it is an 
important duty of women to be a good mother. In Germany there was 
also such a position once. Mother’s role in nation building is very import- 


ant. 
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Satyanarayanan.—In short he said that “In my and Andhra Teachers’ 
Association's opinion I am saying that there should not be a separate curri- 
culum for women.” 


Dr. Amarnath Jha.—He also made some points, for and against the 
subject of symposium. He pointed out that some subjects should be com- 
pulsory for women as well as some for men. He further gave an example 
in which he said that women engineers and women politicians are fixed. 
But on the other hand men can do it very efficiently. 


At the end of his speech he said that there should not be separate curri- 
culum for men and women. There are some natural inclinations in men and 
women. So there should not be a wall between men and women so that 
they cannot see each other. 


Prof. Diwanchand Sharma.—He also said that men and women are 
‘supplement and complements of each other. His statement on the 
subject of symposium was that he did like that there should be a separate 
curriculum for men and women. There are some women cleverer than men 
in study and eloquence, etc. In the concluding sentence he said that life is a 
joint enterprise. "There is a need of help of each of us, 7.e., men and women 
in this joint enterprise. 


After this Sub-committee election took place, in the house. The follow- 
ing members of the house were elected and formed a sub-committee to pass 


and change the resolutions if there is need of changing resolutions :— 
\ 


(1) Dr. Shridevi—Chairman of the Committee. 
(2) Mrs. Permanand. —— 

(3) Dr. Vakil. 

(4) Mrs. Mankeshwar. 

(5) Mr. Subhedar. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Passed in the Women's Education Sectional Meeting 


Resolution No, (i).—1. All Schools in India work only five days in week 


‘instead of six as in some States and that Saturday and Sunday be the Holi- 
days of the week. : 2 $ 


z 2 That the curriculum be revised and reduced to the irreducible 
minimum eliminating most of the extra-theoretical work and introducing 


more practical work in the form of agricultural, industrial and social service 
enterprises, 


Resolution No. (ii).—Resolved that in view of the rapid industrialisatio™ 


of this c oi 
s country and consequent scarcity of domestic servants, as well 99. 
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with the object of improving the hygienie and artistic conditions of home 
life Domestic Science be made a compulsory subject for all girls at the 
d marks for this subject to be gained at both a theoretical 


middle school an: 
be included in the H. S. Record. 


and practical examination, 


Resolution No. (iii).—Resolved that in order to raise manual labour 
from the present low esteem in which it is generally held, as well as tó in- 
culcate methodical and cleanly habits, children attending urban schools— 
both boys and girls—at the middle and high school stages; should for twenty 
minutes each day, share in the regular cleaning of their classrooms (this week) 
to be supervised and shared by members of the teaching staff. 

— Resolved that all children at the middle and high 
school stages should have one and half hour period per week devoted to talks 
and discussions on current world events and should be encouraged to bring 
newspaper cuttings and pictures for a class album. This plan will help 
children to broaden their knowledge and sympathies, to develop a sense of 
the relative importance of events and to express their views clearly and con- 


cisely. 


Resolution No. (iv): 


No. (v).—That a post-matric guidance bureau consisting of 
be set up in every city to guide those who have 
lent examination as to their fitness for collegiate 


Resolution 
competent educationalists 
passed the matric or equiva! 
courses as against vocational. 


ABORIGINES EDUCATION SECTION 


Report submitted by Dr. M. P. Buradkar, Local Secretary. 


tion commenced its work with the Welcome 
Dr. M. P. Buradkar, who extended cordial 
es attending the sectional meeting. 


1. The meeting of the sec 
Speech of the Local Secretary, 
welcome to the President and the delegati 

The Todal Secretary gave a brief account of the progress of the Abori- 
gines? Education in the Madhya Pradesh and then requested the President 
to deliver his Presidential address. E 1 : 
2. Hon’ble Shri Justice P. N. Sapru, M.A,LL.B., Bar-at-Law. of 
Allahabd High “Court, delivered his address which was listened to with 


Tapt attention by those present. 
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PAPER READING 


Tn all four persons sent intimation that they would read their papers 
at the sectional meeting. The following two papers were read :— 


(1) *Folk Museum and the radio—their role in the scheme of educa- 
tion for the aborigines". By Professor B. G. Tamaskar, 
M.A.,B.T., Nagpur Mahavidyalaya, Nagpur. 


(2) “The Aims of the Aboriginal Education". By Shri G. N. War- 
ghaney, B.A.,B.T., Teacher, S. P. M. High School, Wun. 


Nole.—As the writer could not be present at the Conference, the 
paper wasread by Shri P. Sen, B.Sc., ofthe Department of Political Science, 
Nagpur University. 

The Local Secretary read the summary of the paper “Tribal Education 
and Tribal Dance”. By Shri N. Lakshmanan of Coimbatore, as he was not 
present at the Conference. ` 

The meeting was then adjourned to 4-0 p.m. 


Proceedings of the meeting resumed from 4-0 to 6-0 p.m. 
A symposium was held on the following subject :— 


“Aim of the education of the aborigines should be conservation of 
the beauty and dignity of their simple culture and development of a 
community life which is socially and economically sound.” 


The following persons took part in the symposium :— 
(1) Shri S. Thakore, Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpore. 
(2) Shri Mahendra Prasad, M.L.S., Bihar, Headmaster, State-Aided 
High School, Khunti, Ranchi District. 


(3) Reverent V. Tigga, B.A., B.T., Head Master, Loyola High School, 
Kunkuri, Jashpur. 


(4) Shri K. T. Mantri, Vice-President, Social Education Committee, 
Bombay. 


(5) Professor S. M. Karayolar, Training College, Trivendrum. 


(6) Shri B. M. Kapadia, M.Sc., B.T., J.P., Social Education Officer, 
Bombay. 


Professor Diwanchand Sharma, President-elect of the 27th All-India 
Educational Conference who visited the sectional meeting when the sympo- 
sium was going on spoke on the subject as requested by the sectional Presi- 
dent Hon'ble: Shri Justice P. N. Sparu. Everyone participating in the 
symposium evinced keen interest in the subject and their speeches were lively: 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The following three resolutions were put before the members by the 
Chairman for consideration :— i 


(1) This Conference is of opinion that the various tribes in India, 
being at different levels of culture, their education should be 
conducted, by the Central and Local Governments, having 
regard for the specific problem of individual tribes and tribal 
regions. 


(2) This Conference recommends to the Central Government and 
to the Local Governments to recognise various Aboriginal 
Languages, in India for Primary Education of the respective 
tribes, and to give simple neighbouring script, to the unwritten 
dialects spoken by the tribes concerned. 


(3) This Conference recommends to the different Governments, in 
India, to encourage through State Agency, movements for the 
revival of Aboriginal Folk-Arts and Folk-Crafts and to publish 
Folk-Songs and Legends, Folk-Dramas, etc., on sound-film 
on a nation-wide-scale. 

The second resolution was dropped as majority of the members were not 
Rev. V. Tigga proposed that the words “Private Educational 
ernment”, in the first resolution 
» after the words “State Agency” 
s were passed with these 


in favour of it. 
Institutions” after the words “Local Gov 
and the words “As well as Private Agencies 
in the third resolution be inserted. The resolution 
amendments. 1 


The meeting was attended by ten or twelve members of the aboriginal 


tribe. 
Resolutions as finally passed :— 

(1) This Conference is of opinion that the various tribes. in India, 
being at different levels of culture, their education should be 
conducted by the Central and Local Governments and by the 
Private Educational Tnstitutions, having regard for the specific 
problems of individual tribes and tribal regions. 

(2) This conference recommends to the different Governments in 
India, to encourage through State Agency as well as Private 
Agencies, movements for the revival of Aboriginal Folk-Arts 
and Folk-Crafts and to publish .Folk-Songs and Legends, 
Folk-Dramas, etc., on sound-film on a nation-wide-scale. 
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ORIENTAL SECTIONS. SANSKRIT, 


Report submitted by Shri S. B. Varnekar, Local Secretary. 


The work of the Sanskrit Section began with the welcome speech of 
Shri S. B. Warnekar, the Local Secretary, under the Presidentship of Dr. 
Sunitkumar Chatterji. In his speech he narrated briefly the information 
regarding the work being done by various institutions in Madhya Pradesh 
for the progress of Sanskrit Studies. 


: The Federation Secretary, Pandit B. L. Shambhogue read out the report 
of the Sanskrit Committee for the last year. 


The President in his speech stressed the necessity of compulsory study 

. of Sanskrit in the Secondary Education for obtaining the sound knowledge 

of the mother tongue, the National Language, i.e., Hindi and the national 
culture. 


The subject for the symposium was “Should Sanskrit be a compulsory 
subject at any stage in Secondary education". The total number of the 
speakers in the discussion on the subject was about 25. The meeting was 


attended by a sufficiently large number of those who were interested in the 
subjeot. 


Professor S. G. Somalwar, Shree Sahasrabudhe and Shree D. M. Kul- 
karni expressed the view about the subject in fluent and easy Sanskrit langu- 
age. Others expressed their views in Hindi, Marathi or English. 


All the speakers with the exception of two strongly emphasised the view 
that Sanskrit must be a compulsory subject in the Secondary education 
in such a way that it should not be a burden on the students studying other 
necessary languages and subjects. "There is also a suggestion that the pre- 
Sent course of the study of Sanskrit may be retained with necessary changes, 
for the students who would like to go for higher education in Arts and an 
easier syllabus may be introduced as common for all who would proceed 
with the other courses of higher study. 
` Thefollowing resolution was adopted by the House :— 


qu "In Secondary education as leading to the University both for huma- 
nistic and scientific studies, as opposed to Secondary Education form- 
E the basis of vocational, technological and merely practical studies, 
M. (including Ancient Indian Classical Languages like Pali and 
sion of AE mul Dp roamed as a compulsory subject as it is the expres- 
ladin T i culture and is the feeder language for most of the Modern 
Van Ar guages, conducing to their precision and expression in 

oth science and thought and. higher culture," 
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ORIENTAL SECTIONS: PERSIAN € ARABIC. 


Report submitted by Shri Rafiuddin, Local Secretary. 


The meeting of the Arabic and Persian Section was held at the Commerce 
College, Nagpur, on Saturday, the 27th December 1952, at 12 noon. Ás 
Afzalul Ulama Dr. Abdul Haque, M.A., Ph.D. (Oxen.); President-elect could 
not attend the Conference, Dr. Sayyad Firozuddin, B.A., B.T., Ph.D., was 
proposed to the chair. 

The Local Secretary, in his speech, welcomed the audience and explained 
to them the problems facing the classical languages in the present set-up. 
This was followed by the Federation Secretary's report on the work done 
by this section during the last one year. He told the audience of the steps 
so far taken by him regarding collection of information about the teaching 
of these subjects in the different universities. of his efforts to solve the prob- 
lems of suitable text-books and also of the progress made regarding imple- 
mentation of the resolution passed ab the previous conference. 
rned address of the President, which started with 
“particularly of Persian and Arabic, from the 10th 
century A. H., onwards to the present age ; he dilated on the cultural, his- 

ance of the teaching of these classical languages 


toricaland diplomatic import 
particularly now that we are a free nation. Hedwelt on theaims and methods 


of teaching of these languages. 


Then came the lea 
the system of teaching, 


y Shri H. R. Siddique, M.A., B.T., on 
“Should Arabic, Persian be à compulsory subject at any stage in secondary 
education”. He recommended the introduction of small Urdus in Persian 
and Arabic to supplement the knowledge of the pupils. He was not in favour 
of making these languages compulsory. Professor Taiyib Ahmed spoke in 
favour of the classical languages being made compulsory at the high school 
Stage in view of their close relationship with Urdu and for the sake of the 
historical, cultural and literary importance of these languages and because 
of the need of our free country having diplomatic relations with the neigh- 
Shri S. H. Jafri, M-A., said that the classical language in 
lace in the list of compulsory subjects because the 
Present need demanded introduction of more Hindi words into Urdu. Maulavi 
Sayyad Ahmed Sahib advocated the cause 2 ORE E un a of 

ir z i ie importance. e section hà e good tortune 
their cultural and diplomatie imp E dU NIRE, L. 


of the participation in the symposium ; 
Dubey. Ii of the Nagpur University. He dwelt on the cultural, 


historical and literary importance of these languages and vehemently sup- 


A symposium Was initiated b 


bouring powers. 
question could not find a p 


S> 


=> 
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ported their cause. The audience was much impressed by his speech. 
Professor A. Q. Sarvari speaking next confessed his love and reverence for 
these languages, but was of opinion that the place in the curriculum should 
be only as optional subjects. 


The following papers were read :— 


(1) "Rumes conception of love". By Professor Taiyib Ahmed, M.A. 

*(2) “Progress of Arabic and Persian in Madhya Pradesh". By Pro- 
fessor Sayyad Rafiuddin, M.A., B.T. 

(3) “An introduction to Shah Waliullah's Philosophy of Education”. 
By Dr. Sayyas Firosuddin, B.A., B.T., Ph.D. 

(4) “Fresh Light on the Poet Imdai of Ghaznin”. By Dr. Ghulana 
Mustafa Khan,M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. 

(5) “Contribution of Burhanpur towards the enrichment of Persian 
Literature". By Shri Shaik Farid, M.A. 

(6) “Importance of Sunnah” By Dr. Sayyad Firozuddin. 

(7) "The Life and Works of Jassas". By Maulavi Sayyad Ahmed 
Sahib. 

(8) "The System of Education in Medieval India with Especial Re- 


ference to the Time of Shah Waliullah”. By Dr. Sayyad 
Firozuddin. 


The following resolutions were duly proposed and passed unanimous- 
ly:— 


(1) Resolved that the Central Government be requested to organise 
a central institute of Research for Arabic and Persian studies 
with adequate funds, competent personnel and necessary 
equipment for the preservation of the cultural heritage of India. 

(2) Resolved that this conference view with great concern the elimi- 
nation of the classical languages from the curricula of the 
Secondary schools in some of the states and strongly recom- 
mend that the Education Department of the various states 


be requested to make Provision for the study of the classical 
languages as optional subjects. 


(3) Resolved that the syllabus and the teaching of Arabic and Persian 


in schools and colleges be organised on modern lines of Educa- 
tion and in such manner as to meet the 


present day require- 
ments. t 


4 FATIME 
(4) D that the Universities be requested to institute short 
m courses of Diploma in Arabic and Persian for the benefit 


- 
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of those scholars who wish to acquire those languages for re- 
search purposes and foreign service. 


Prominent among those who attended the conference were Shri Pandit 
Kunji Lal Dube, Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, Shri Abdul Quadir 
Siddique, Deputy Minister, Madhya Pradesh, Shri Abdul Quadir Suleman 
Minister of Education, Iraq, Shri Meta  Aqrai, Ee HEN e a 
U. N. E. S. C. O., and others. š. i 

'The meeting came to a close at 9 p.m. with a vote of thanks to the chair. 


EDUCATION FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED SECTION 


Report submitted by Shri A. N. Deshpande, Local Secretary. 


The section started its work with a welcome speech by Professor A. N. 
Deshpande, the local Secretary, Shri Ramchandra Rao, the Federation 
Secretary of the Section took a review of the work done during the last year 
in the field of the welfare and education of the blind and the deaf and the mute. 
Principal Chaturvedi, of Government Teacher's College, Dewas (Madhya 
Bharat), the President of the Section deplored the prevailing attitude of 
the State Government, that education of the normal children should be 
first and that of the handicapped afterwards, when all the normal children 
have been educated and that so much of Potential wealth of the nation 
was being deliberately wasted. He was sorry for the lack of enthusiasm 
his seotion received from the delegates. The old controversy between the 
body and the mind as two separate entities is dead and buried, the president 
wondered why it is being perpetuated by persisting to call our sé ction as the 
education of the physically handicapped section. He suggested that the 
Scope of this section should be widened and the section renamed as “The 
section of the Education of the Handicapped”. He next dealt with the 


neglected art of properly rearing up children. He suggested that the prob- 
lem of the education of the handicapped should not be viewed through a 
technical angle but should be tackled in a broader Sense, and said that it is a 
serious thing to bring achild into the world. Having a child should bea well. 
thought out operation. “We want”, the chairman. asserted, not more babies 
but better brought up babies. Problem of handicapped education, for the 
matter of that education itself, cannot vitalize the life of the individuals 
and the nation unless the public mind is educated. Our job as teachers 
does not finish in the classro We teachers bavealso to educate our 


masters in the difficult task € greater difficulty which 


the children undergo." 


om. 
hat we do and the 
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In the symposium held on the subject of the compulsory education for 
the deaf and the need to establish more schools for them Shri T. K. Par- 
ande and Shri Ramachandra Rao participated. Shri Ramachandra Rao 
pointed out the difficulties in the way of obtaining employment for the quali- 
fied deaf and therefore suggested that if we cannot have for financial and other 
reasons the full-fledged educational programme for the deaf at least for the 
time being vocational training should be made compulsory for the deaf. 


The papers on the problem of the education of the blind were sent by 

Shri Wamanrao Wadegaonkar, (Blind of Nagpur), Shri K. D. Thombre, 
(blind) of Nagpur, Shri Barrai (blind) of Nagpur, Shri K. M. K. Jussawala 
of Bombay, D. Edward Jonathan of Palmcottah, Dr. V. K. Chitnis of Bom- 

' bay and M. Nagendrem of Cuddapali. The papers on the problem of the 
education of the deaf were sent by Shri T. K. Parande of Nagpur and S. 
Ramachandra Rao of Hyderabad. Of the writers of the papers, only Shri 
Wadegaonkar, Shri Thombre, Shri Barrai and Shri Parande were present. 
They read out their papers. 


Shri P. Venu Gopal and V. Suryanarayanmurty, teachers from the 
Andhra Physical Education Training College of Vijayawada, took keen 
interest in the deliberations of the meeting and suggested some constructive 
way for removing the indifferent attitude of the public towards the problem 
of the welfare and the education of the physically handicapped. 


The following resolutions were discussed and passed unanimously by the 
delegates who were present for the meeting of the section :— 


(1) Special schools (schools of the blind, deaf, etc.), in yarious states 
of the country are being inspected by inspectors who are not 
trained in the educational treatment of the. physically handi- 
capped. For such time as the State Government are not able 
to employ technical experts to inspect such institutions, this 
conference recommends that Government of India, the 
Ministry of Education be requested to help the ‘State Govern- 
ments in reviewing the work of such institutions, 


(2) The conference recommends that the training of teachers of the 
deaf should be done at a University Centre where there are 
medical, psychological and other facilities. Such training 


must form a part of the faculty of education. | 


(3) The Conference recommends that this section be designated as 


“Education for the handicapped” instead of Education for the 
Physically Handicapped” d ole 


(4) This Conference is of opinion that sufficient scope, and direct help 
be given by all authorities, Government and Local in the, form 
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of scholarships and aiding the present and opening new Educa- 
tional institutions for the education of Physically handicapped 
or additionally handicapped children and further urges upon 
the Government to make provision for these children and grown 
ups to earn their living in workshops or such other institutions 
to enable them to serve the country in their own way and to 
live an honourable life of usefulness to the society. 

(5) It is noted with surprise that in the census held in years 1941 and 
1951 no attempt was made to find out the exact number of the 
physically handicapped in our country as a whole-and in 
each state in particular. Lt it be taken in to consideration 
that the abilities of the physically handicapped persons can be 
properly and definitely utilized in the new task of nation- 


building. ' 


INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS SECTION 


Report submitted by Shrimati Tarabai Shastri, Local Secretary. 

The meeting of the Public Schools Section of the 27th All-Indian Educa- 
tion Conference was held on the 27th December 1952, in the College of Science 
under the distinguished Presidentship of Mr. Franklin, Director of Public 
Instruction, Madhya Pradesh. i 

The meeting which started at 


Tara Shastri, Local Secretary of the Pi 
of the Federation Secretary, 


2-0 p.m. in the afternoon began with a 
welcome speech by Mrs. pele a 
Section followed by à brief report r. K. C. 


Shukla of the Scindia School, Gwalior. 


The Federation Secretary stated that there has been quite 
vity in the field of Secondary Residential Education since they 
bay last year and this expansion of secondary education seem 
marked in the rural areas of Gujerat and Maharashtra. : A d 

Referring to the work of the two wings of the Indian Publio Schools 
Conference, the Secretary stated that. the—(1) ea Conference 
discussed the question of a Federal Examination in India to substitute the 

the Government 


‘present Cambridge School Certification Examination and 


i ished a Central Board of Education, with its 
of India has already established NL dior de 


a bit of acti- 
met in Bom- 
s to be more . 


Head Quarters at Ajmer. The Head Masters have als ) 
inspection of the Indian Public Schools by inspector appointed by the Govern- 
The Indian Publi Schools Assistant Masters 


bi B, " "y a 
m der pan aout d sinong tbe cer inge ded 
hi b Á 
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that in the Indian Public Schools Social Sciences should be taught as one 
composite whole and not split these up into different branches. In the high 
school classes, however, until the examining bodies allowed for the taking 
up of such a paper history, geography, economics and civies may be taught 
as separate subjects. In view of the conflicting views among the education- 
ists in India, Britain, The U. S. A., regarding the teaching of Social Science 
subjects it was suggested that whereas every pupil must study a consolidated 
course in social sciences throughout the Primary and Secendary Stages of 
Education, provision may be made for specialized studies in Geography, 
History, Civies and Economics for two years before the High School Exami- 
nation. 


They also recommended that the Scheme of Social Education which is 
being worked out at the member schools should include in it provision 
for an adequate amount of manual labour unit work. This labour work 
should form an essential part of the pupil's training at these schools, and 
as you all know they have been meeting here during the last few days to 
discuss the teaching ofarts and crafts and the organisation of Creative 
and Cultural Activities at the member schools. 


The Secretary regretted that other Secondary Residential Schools had, 
not sent him any information about their activities and that he should 


feel grateful if such schools or groups of schools, should send him information 
about their activities which should be incorporated in the next year's report. 


After the Secretary's Report, President Mr. Franklin, rose to speak. 


Presidential Address by Mr. Fanklin, Director of Public Instruction, 
Madhya Pradesh. 


It is a healthy sign that People are taking interest in education. This 
interest in both destructive and constructive in the sense firstly that much 
informed and misinformed criticism is hurled against it and secondly that 
there are many practical and theoretical suggestions for reform. But 
there isnothing fundamentally wrong with the system of Secondary edueation. 
It is never the aim of the secondary education to prepare students for parti- 
cular vocations. There is a demand that the secondary education must 
change its bias. But the present system of secondary education is an 


eolved product of past so many years’ experience and we must maintain its 
high liberal and academic character. 


gor Schools form part of the secondary education system. These 
m 2 to ae the fundamental needs of the secondary education system: 
e publie schools that you find a flowering of the secondary education: 


EB 


= 


^ '46 tequr909q uo MET Jo 23o]jo0p 
Ionen oy} 36 wsepeiq wÁupe]r jo iojsrut]r 
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People say a day shool is nota public schools. Itisnotso. The day schools 
must try to adopt the features of the public schools in them and the public 
schools must help them in introducing these special features in the day schools. 


How far do these public schools fit in our democratic way of life ?. 
There is a considerable freedom in the control of these schools. The public 
schools should not be state owned like the other schools. Because the 
freedom in the public schools alone makes them elastic. ; 


How far is it justified to deny equal rights to the poor in admission to. 
the public schools? There is a possibility of subsidized education. There 
are difficulties in the process of subsidization, e.g., the difficulty of selecting 
the boys. It is healthy that the Indian Public Schools are asking Govern- 
ment to inspect these schools. ltis good both for them and the inspectors. 


Mr. Franklin ended that in fashioning the future of secondary education 
all emphasis should be laid on the development of personality through 


character building. 
was followed by a number of papers on the 


The Presidential address 
f the Secondary Education Com- 


15 A.B. and 16 A. B. of the quiestionnaire o 
mission. These questions were 15 A. B. C.— 


(a) What in your opinion is the place of (1) public schools and (2) ` 
residential schools in the system of secondary education ? 


(b) How can these two types of schools be fitted into the general system 


of Education ? 
(c) What should be the policy of the Government towards thes 


types of schools ? 


e two 


16 A— 


(a) How far can the special fe 
into the day schools? 


our of day boarding schools ? 


atures of public schools be introduced 


(b) Are you in fav 
“the Type of Education our coun- 
sity, Kangri. Due to 


] read out the paper. 


d, was on 
f the Gurukula Univer 
f Patiala Public Schoo! 


The first paper that was rea: 
tryneeds". By R. M. Thakur o 
his absence Mr. H. N. Kashya 0 

At the Secondary Education stage, our students need only a working 
knowledge of Hindi and English but must have command over their own 
Mother tongue. Social Sciences must be taught in relation to Indian condi- 

oyalty towards Indian unity. 


tions, Students must develop a passionate 1 
The relationship between the teacher and the pupil must be like that 


=> 


. 
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existing between a father and a son. The products of some of the Public 
Schools become misfits in later life. 


Then Mr. Dan Mal of Mayo College, Ajmer, read out a paper on 15 
A.B.C. and 16A.B.C. written by Mr. F. G. Pearse of the Rishi Valley 
School. His paper was titled “Public Schools and the Public”. 


Mr. Dan Mal read—For a bruly comprehensive education public schools 
are better fitted because the student is in contact with the teacher for all 
the 24 hours. The whole day schools alone can in some way succeed in 
claiming certain special advantages of the Public Schools for itself, The 
time factor in the school is important because for most of the children the 
home environment is unsatisfactory. Healthy surroundings, large airy 


buildings fully equippeand and an efficient; staff are the'essentials of a 
publie school. 


The author of the paper has made two other suggestions.—(1) The 
introduction of the ashram System and (2) that the admissions in 
the public schools must be on the basis of merit. Government should 


give scholarships to the worthy poor to secure the advantages of the public 
Schools. 


Shri J. L. Pandit, Headmaster of the Hindi High School, Caleutta, 
then read out his paper in answer to the questionnaire. Pandit believes . 


al activities can definitely be introduced 
into day schools. "The families of the students can be profitably treated 
to be the various boarding house units and a, much closer relationship can 
be brought about by contact with the families through a visiting nurse and & 
lady psychologist. It is more healthy, according to him, that the child 
should grow in the midst of his own fam: 


brother. Pandit stated that in his school, the 
being carried on in 


In his answer to what place the public schools have in the Secondary 
education system Mr. Pandit Says, public schools in so far ag they are the 
imitation of the English public schools, we do not Want them, The question 
of reorientation will not be solvec 


schools are not publie at all in a 
few. 


The day boardin; 


be brought to these Schools by State owned buses. These can even becom? 


Md 


l by merely changing the label. The public ` i 
8 much as they are accessible only to a rich 


g schools are a necessity for villagers. Children should Ç 
Wa 
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community centres for villagers. These further may be made basic schools * 


and self-supporting. 


Our day schools when properly equipped and organized shall become 
equally efficient training grounds in literal education and arts for the youth 


of our country. 


The paper written by Miss Coehlo was read out by Mr. P. Sahasrabudhe 


of Patiala. 


Public schools are essentially residential schools managed by governing 
bodies more independent. Day schools differ from publie schools in their 
purpose, all round opportunity for developing human relationship. These 
are absent in day schools because there is not enough time forit. Character 
building is the aim of public schools. 


In England public school in its modern sense has evolved gradually. 
The social development still leaves them dissociated with the public. The 
outstanding features of the public school —(1) The prefect system, (2) the 
house system, (3) athletic training and organized games, (4) health habits 
and routine, (5) training for reasoning, (6) training for leisure and facilities 
for creative self-expression—thése have grown out of the community life 
provided by a boarding school but the educational aims implicitly fostered 


by them may well be introduced in day secondary schools. 


er, Dr. Mehta of the Andheri Publie School, 


The reading of papers ov 
ke his first speech in the symposium on the 


Bombay, was called on to ma 
Public Schools question. 


Dr. Mehta maintained that it is necessary that the children be sent to be 


educated to the public schools— 
(1) Because after the age of six, 
a broader environment. 


they must live and be educated in 


day schools are in a very bad condition. 


ts also is to entrust their children to 
because they have no time to look 


` (2) The present day, 


(3) The tendenoy of the paren 
the care of the school authorities 


to the all-round development of the children. 
(4) And because of the unsatisfactory home environment and ignor- 

ance of parents. 

Modern School, Delhi, talking of creative and cultural 

Public Schools remarked that the human body is 

Tt is necessary that the frame work of 

We must look after physical, 


Shri Ved Vyas, 
activities in the Indian 
like a violin, responding to stimuli. 
properly made to. produce a melodius note. 


n 


m 


^ 
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as well as emotional development of the individual emotions are expressed 
through different activities like painting, dancing, dramatics, clay modelling 
ete. The suppression of emotions results in anti-social tendencies. To 
Secure the emotional balance in an integrated personality, therefore, the 
training in creative and cultural activities is very helpful. 


Shri J. N. Dar started his speech with a comparison between the Indian 
and the English public schools. The common factor in both these, he says is 
what wein India call the ashram system. Both these were denominational. In 
the present day secular state of ours, we want all communities to be educat- 
ed together. Shanti Niketan is a typical Indian publie school. It empha- 
sises creative and cultural activities. Day schools can also be public schools. 
The fundamental characteristics of the public schools are its spirit, its in- 
dividual charms. They are able to instil successfully their ideology 
among their pupils and give them a character to live up to these ideals. 


It is wrong under present conditions to rely only on à single system of 
education. We cannot wipe out the experiment that is being carried on 
by the publie schools. 


There has been a demand that we put our education in a cultural back- 
ground. That is what public school stands for. We must multiply public 
schools till the other schools reach the standard of publie schools. 


Shri Bardia of Vidya Bhawan, Udaipur, agreed with Pandit that the 
important features of public schools can be introduced into day schools. 
He has suggested the lines along which publie schools should grow :— 


(1) Selection of candidates on merit. 

(2) Simplicity of life. Living as near people as possible. 
(3) Teachers to be recruited on the basis of ideology. 

(4) Certain features of Indian culture must be introduced. 
(5) Some sort of religious education. 


(6) A good training and a study of psychology is essential for a 
teacher. 


Shri Shukla, Principal, Night College, Nagpur, emphasised the urgency 
of the need for residential schools for villages which may even be made self- 
supporting. He wants Indian public schools to be Indian and not anglicised. 
He emphasises economy and the principle of self-help in the administration 


of the schools lastly he remarked that secondary and higher education should 
go together to make it cheaper. 


Shri Oka from Poona viewed public schools with suspicion. He wants 
the Government to watch the activities of the Public Schools. In democ- 
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ratic towns, according to him public schools, where students are taught to 
be snobbish, are an anchronism. Villages, 3 or 4 combined, need residential 


School. 


Professor Indra Sen quoting the example of the Ashram system where 
he said thatthereismuch init that could be copied by the publie schools :— 


(1) Students do part time teaching in the Ashram. 
(2) Guru is respected for his intellectual and moral qualities and is 


willingly obeyed. 
(3) Emphasis is laid on the eultivation of spiritual life which has 


validity to general life. 


"Then a resolution concerning public schools, admission to public or 


progressive school and scholarships to deserving students, etc., was 
proposed by Mr. J. N. Dar, seconded by Mr. 8. B. Shastri and was passed 


unanimously. 


The Federation Secretary proposed a vote of thanks to the President 


and others and the meeting ended. 


attended by two observers from the Defence Ministry 


The meeting was 
of India, namely Col. Mandloi and Major 


deputed by the Government 
Menon. 


T must make a mention of Mr. Vakil among those present. 


For the first time ib was found possible to bring on a common platform 
under the auspices of the conference people from educational institutions 
holding apparently very different views on Public School questions. Papers 
and messages Were received from Gurukul and delegates attending included 

amps and judging from the way the 


men and women from all the delegate c 
Press has obliged the Secretary of this section, I think it was a great success. 


—n 


RURAL AND PRIMARY EDUCATION SECTION 


=> 


Report submitted by Shri T. P. Wakhare, Local Secretary. 

The President of this Section is a distinguished personality who has 
devoted his life to the service of the amelioration of the Primary Teachers 
miserable lot and his achievement in raising their salaries and status in the 

o the entire class of teachers in other 


State of Bombay has endeared him t 
states too, remarked Shri T. P. Wakhare, the Local Secretary, in proposing 


e 
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; Shri M. V. Donde to the ehair, for the session of Rural and Primary Educa- 
tion Section, held on December, 28th. in the Science College. After cordially 
welcoming the delegates, Shri Wakhare gave facts and figures of the state 
of affairs of Primary Education in Madhya Pradesh and in the capital place 
Nagpur. In hisreport he dwelt at length on the merits and demerits of the 
syllabuses in vogue and stressed that the only salvation under the circums- 
tances could be found in the inception of Basic Education for children of 
6 to 14 years and, as Primary Education is the primary duty of Government, 


it should find finances for the fullimplementation of it, ifit is serious and earn- 
est about it. 


Shri M. G. Dravid, Federation Secretary, who then addressed the 
audience told that he had attended the U. N. E. 8.C.0. Conference in Bom- 
bay with a view to studying the subject of Primary Education. The problem 
and the difficulties in our State, he observed, were much the same that were 
experienced in other countries of the world too. Tf there was any difference, 
it was that money and means were found to carry out their schemes, Com- 
pulsoy Education should forthwith be introduced in I ndia, he added, 


otherwise with the increase of population, it would never be possible later 
on. 


In the opening remarks Shri Donde thanked the Reception Committee 
for having given him an honour and an opportunity to talk to those with 
whom he has been associated so long. In the course of his one hour inaugural 
address, he deeply regretted the tendency of Government and of the eminent 
educationalists, in not giving primary education a place and an importance, 
it deserved, It was unfortunate that these persons should talk of secondary 
education, University teaching and International peace but not of primary 
education, as if primary education is not concerned with any of these prob- 
lems in the least. They seemed to labour under the false notions that pri- 


mary education was the job meant for primary teachers alone. 


The Constitution of India lays down that it is Government's responsi- 
bility to achieve Universal primary education in ten years time. Three years 
have elapsed, since the Constitution was framed and nothing has been done © 
so far. As late as in 1907, Honourable late Shri Gokhale, advocated the 
cause of compulsory education and even after fifty years period, no substan- 
tia] progress has been made is obvious from the fact that over 85 per cent 
of the population is still illiterate. Under democracy, this position is worse 
than dangerous. The primary requisite of the any system of public education 
for a democracy is that it Should provide for its members and not for a 
few only, atleast such training as may be necessary to make them reasonable. 
good eitizens. Illiteracy of the 85 per cent people, if not liquidated, would 
mean that the leaders, want to rule over masses in perpetuity. He 
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could understand why] foreign Government had not introduced 
compulsion, but not his own. In the five year plan, no target to 
accomplish this gigantic task has been fixed. Tt was so that 
there was not even the mention of it. 


| . Referring to the remuneration of primary school teachers, he said, it 
|. is a shame that a primary teacher in India in some states still gets Rs. 11 
p.m. He praised the Kher Ministry for its efforts in getting the Bombay 
primary school teachers, Rs. 35 on average plus dearness allowance of an equal 
amount. No scheme, no plan can succeed if those teachers are not given 
à living wage. Teachers might demand extra pay for additional work, 
but in the larger interest of the nation they should not grudge, he advised, 
if they were required, to work hard, to work more. 


While giving his considered opinion on the subject of symposium, he 
said as the primary education was concerned with the development of the 
student between the age of 6 to 14 years, the examination should be nominal, 

| the primary education be closely linked with the secondary education and 
| that there should be a fair preparation of women teachers in the primary 


schools. 
The following resolutions were adopted unanimously :— 


1, compulsory and free education for boys and girls 


(1) As universa 
between the ages of 6 and 14 has been accepted a State res- 


ponsibility, the state should implement it forthwith and mid- 
day-meals, medical inspection and financial help should be 
provided for children for poor classes. 

he Primary Certificate Examination at 


í (2) As children appear at tl 
the age of 9 or 10, which is not psychologically an examination 


age, the public examination at this stage be abolished. 

(3) A statutory Board of Primary Education should be constituted 
for the purpose of recognition and framing of syllabus and 
primary school teachers be given adequate representation on 
it and on all such bodies as are meant for primary education. 


(4) As the presence of two systems at the age of eleven, one leading 
to High School and the other to vernacular school creates 
a kind of unhealthy superiority complex in the minds of those 
who afford High School Education, there should be only one 


system common to all till the age of fourteen. t 


In the symposium on—(1) Aims and objects of Primary Education, 

(2) Duration and Course, (3) Relationship between Primary and Secondary: 
Education; How the two are to be integrated ? (4) Should there be any 
y ; 
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Public Examination at the end of the Primary School course? (5) Who 
should run Primary Schools, State or Private Agencies ? (6) the content 
of Primary Education and the medium of instruction, (7) Qualifications 
of the Teacher, His pay and grade, (8) The role of women teachers 
in primary education. Shri Wankhede, Principal, B. J. High School, 
Shri Karkare, Shri Chhedilal, Shri Date, Nagpur Corporation Teacher, 
Mrs. Nalini Ladkhed, Shri A. P. Sinha from Bihar and several other 
speakers took part. 


The papers received on subjects and from persons are given as below:— 


(1) Primary Education—Supply of Competent Teachers. By Shri 
P. Kodandarao, Servants of India Society, Bangalore. 

(2) Primary and Rural Educatiom. By Shri J. C. Mathur, Secretary 
to Government of Bihar, Education Department, Patna. 

(3) Primary School is the Primary concern today. By Shri K. Y. 
Mangrulkar, Superintendent, Normal Schools, Yeotmal. 

(4) Some suggestion on the Aims and Objects of Primary Education. 
Shri P. K. Oak, N. M. V. High School, Poona. 

(8) Urgent need for cultivation of radical Plants in School gardens. 
Dr. A. Laxmipathi, B.A., M.B., Madras. 

(6) Miserable state of Primary Schools and their teachers. By P. 
Jogayya, Member of Executive, A. I. F. E. A. 


Papers were also received from local teachers—Shri Patrikar, Shri 
Shiekh Chand, Shri Sarode, Shri Dixit and others. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair by the Federation and Local Secre- 
tary the proceedings concluded. 


TEACHER'S TRAINING SECTION 


——————— 


Report submitted by Shri R. V, Dakshindas, Local Secretary. 

The morning session of the Teachers” T: 
punctually at 12.00 am. Dr. E. A. Pires, Vice-Principal, Central Institue 
of Education, New Delhi, in the chair. The Local Secretary, Professor 
R. N. Dakshindas of the University "raining College, Nagpur extended 2 
warm and cordial cordial welcome to the delegates and educationists who 
hailed from all parts of India, He gave a clear and concise h istory of teach- 
ers' training in Madhya Pradesh. 


raining Section commenced 


| 
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Then followed Dr. Pires’ address on Defects im Teacher Education 
Today. At the outset he made clear that he preferred the wider and deeper 
term education of teacher rather than mere training and hoped that it would 
always be used. Hehasa first-hand knowledge of institutions where teach- 
ers are educated and he pointed out that the trend in these colleges is to 
over-emphasise theoretical work and neglect practical aspects of a teacher's 
life. No practice is given in constructing new type tests, maintaining re- 
cords and registers. Number of practice lessons range from 20 to 100 and 
actual acquaintance with work is lacking. There is very little time given to 
observation of teaching and in that too, good teaching is rarely observed. 
There exists any amount of stereotyped teaching based on Herbert’s five 
steps. One does not see any venturing out with the Dalton Plan or the 
Project method of teaching. The assignment of homework is regarded as 
a necessary evil by the teacher and because the nature, amount, and method 
of correction are all not quite what they should be, it is not an educating 
factor, but a bumper for the pupils. Even examinations are conducted in 
old-fashioned, traditional way. As Pires proceeded, one became more and 
more aware of his rich experiences and profound knowledge in matter of 
| teacher education. One agreed with him when he said that little or no 
practical experience was obtained by pupil--teachers in the construction of 
curricula, preparation of syllabuses and choice of books. Teachers have 
little familiarity with the system of maintaining records and registers and 
as a result there is a little or no training in the keeping of cummulative re- 
cords of scholastic achievement or development of personality. One or two 
case studies of children are made whereas problems of discipline of scholastic 
efforts, of delinquency which come up frequently in the teacher's life, are 
left unnoticed. Proper guidance is lacking, the pupil-teacher does not know 
the principles of mental hygiene, except in theory. Opportunities must be 
provided for co-curricular activities either in the practising school or in the 
college. With a little effort, headmasters can be taken into confidence and 


got to give more co-operation. 


t-teachers hear a lot about different 
odels, films, gramophone, the radio, etc.—but little 
he preparation and use of these devices. Of 
course, it means some expenditure, but it is paying in the long view. There 


should be adequate training in the preparation and use of charts, maps, 
diagrams, models, apparatus, films, slides, gramophone, radio ete. 


Dr. Pires pointed out how studen 


audi-visual aids such as m 
practical training is given in t! 


One begins to doubt. said the president, whether or mor such an elaborate 
programme of practical activities is even possible. His answer was an em- 
phatic “Yes”. He suggested that a great deal of finely theoretical study 
can he removed from the syllabuses. Lectures on subjects which can be 
easily read from books should be cut down. The history of education need 
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not be made an examination subject. And the time saved by the students 
in trying to commit to memory a lot of historical details can be used for more 
and advanced practical work. An adequate staff is essential and the final 
assessment of a student-teacher's work should be more for the his practical 
activities than for theoretical work. Ç 


At this juncture Dr. Pires made a proposal that a committee be appoint- 
ed to draw up a modified syllabus with greater emphasis on practical work. 


The second major defect, said Dr. Pires, is pre-occupation with techniques 
of teaching instead of with the inculcation of a spirit of dedication. Pupil- 
teachers begin and end up in drab routine work. There should be mental 
health programme, personal contacts with staff, creative works, hobbies clubs 
excursions, debates, assembles and addresses so that leisure hours are spent 
both usefully and happily. The final defect pointed out by the President 
was that of a lack of differentiation between the preparations of teachers for 
urban and those for rural areas. The latter meant more emphasis on rural 
conditions, knowledge of agriculture, cottage industries and social service 
in villages. Primary teachers should have a definite rural bias. 


Dr. Pires concluded his extremely practical and wise suggestions by 
reminding us that teacher education does not mean a mere training in the 
tricks of the trade but an education of the entire personality of the teacher. 
The teacher, he said, is not a circus performer, who needs to be trained, 
but he is an educator who needs to be educated himself, 


Shri K. Narayanan of A. C. Training College, Kareikudi, read his paper 
on Some Problems of Teacher Education —like selection, duration, curriculum, 
service. After this paper, Shri Narayanswami of Hyderabad asked if training 
colleges could help school teachers in preparing lesson notes and the Presi- 
dent suggested that Shri Bodharkar read his paper and then with more 
light the: question could be answered. Thereupon Shri Bodhankar of 
Amravati read his paper on certain problems in the Training of Middle 
School Teachers. Shri S. Thakur from Bihar told of condition in his State 
and difficulty in getting good hands. To raise the academic standard, they 
were giving special attention to basic-education, which hitherto before had 
only received criticism. Shri Krishnamurty from Mysore, said that as 
Students passing High School Certificate Examinations preferred to go to 
the University, it would be worthwhile to introduce education as one subject 
at the intermediate level to create teachers for the department of education. 


Shri Tirth, Hyderabad, Shri Chaturvedi, Dewas and Shri Phadke partici- 
pated in the discussions. 


. r H 4 t 
Miss Panandikar of Bombay suggested that pupil teachers should have 
a spell of continuous 6 weeks teaching in the first term and 4 weeks in the 
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Co-operation of teachers of schools should be amicably sought 


second term. 
shared so that pupils do not lose touch with any activities 


and units of work 
which should not be traditional’—she said. 


Shri V. Natrajan of Madras pressed the need of apprenticeship of pupil 
teachers under master teachers. Tt will prevent the master-teacher (senior 
and certified) from being a back-number “and help the new teachers to keep 
their irons hot under supervision. The apprentices should draw regular 


pays or stipends, and be on the school staff for two years. 


Miss Panandikar about provision for theory papers— 


On being asked by 
ole scheme has to be carefully worked out. 


Shri Natarajan replied that the wh 
s Panandikar's question about theory papers 


The president repeated Mis: 
was suggested, but that appeared to be an 


and “one term of lectures" 
indefinite thing in the scheme for apprenticeship. 


Mr. Bruton of the British Council broke the monotony with his talk about 
training of teachers in the London Day Training College, from where he 
comes. Admission, he said, depended upon a High School Examination 
certificate and personal interview which measured the candidates” mental 
get-up and social attitudes. He said that the status of teachers in London 
was high and it was gob by the agitation of trade unions of teachers ; and it 
was worth all the trouble. The candidate who is taken up for teacher train- 
ing,issentfor one month's teaching under supervision and his social, scho- 
lastic aspects, amiability and co-operation, ete., are assessed. If he rates 

costs of living as well. Mr. Bruton cited 


high, he is given a scholarship, 
interest- ing experiences and gave useful information about trends in the 


education of teachers in England. 

Miss Panadikar dwelt briefly on the Importance of Educational Research. 
She suggested two definite types of approach, that is, in the first year, only 
the techniques of research be studied and in the second year a higher and 
more regular form of research work to be executed. The second year must 
not be a mere glorification of the B. T. degree. Here, the number of langu- 
the effects of diversified currieula, the effectiveness of visual 


d. She emphasised the dynamie nature 
experimentation in the 


'ages for study; 
aids, ete., should be investigate! 
of education and laid great stress on the spirit of 
-day to day teaching in the schools by pupil-teachers. 

As to the subjects for research and the weightage to be given to the 
dissertation, a brisk discussion arose, the participants were Dr. G. N. Kaul, 
Baroda, K. L. Bardia (Rajasthan) and Shri Wankhede. It was followed 
by Dr. Pires’ query about how to introduce research techniques to students 
in a year's course for M.Ed. students, and 2 year's course for the M.Ed., 


was suggested in answer. 
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Shri Puranik of the University Training College, Nagpur, then gave the 
salient points in his papers on the Educational drawing and training of 
teachers. - 


The meeting adjourned for an hour from 3-00 to 4-00 p.m. 


At 4-00 p.m., the second session commenced with the President's in- 
vitation to present resolutions to be taken up after the reading out and dis- 
'eussion of the remaining papers. 


Dr. G. N. Kaulread his paper on the Indianisation of Teacher Education. 
Shri Wankhede objected to the term Indianisation and the speaker explained 
his point. The president assisted him by saying that even the study of the 
History of Indian Education meant a wider knowledge giving rise to a saner 
and healthier attitude to the problems of education so essential in a good 
teacher. 


At this point the president of the Conference, Shri Diwan Chand Sharma, 
addressed the meeting in his inimitable style; his profound observations 
were highly appreciated. Shri Diwan Chand commenced at a. point where 
Shri Kaul and Shri Wankhede were discussing the Indianisation of teacher 
education. He said that we are guilty of judging by the criterion of results, 
but that yard-stick is not a satisfactory criterion. People question every- 
thing. What is the good of this, that and the other, they say. He is of the 
opinion that knowledge, and more knowledge should be assimilated by a 
à teacher, or else the teacher is only one grade ahead of his pupil. Lesson 
notes are passed from teacher to taught without affecting the monds of either. 
People often rate a teacher high if he finishes the text books in the time. 
Life is a matter of will and technique, he said. 
isolationism. One must have constant traffie with new ideas, all countries 
and progressive methods. One must not build walls all around and glorify 
“Indianisation” which might be narrow. He spoke of the need of stimulat- 
ing and inspiring teachers. One could easily bear him out because his speech 
itself was studded with examples of inspiration and thought stimulation. 
The President duly thanked him. At this point, Shri G. 
his paper on the Social Aspect of Training. He said that the individualistic 
attitude is not good for India. Boys and Girls should be trained to live a 
socially beneficial life and the teachers should set an example. He quoted 
Pandit Nehru’s observations about dead, dirt, darkness, disease and distress 
among teachers and the taught. He said that freedom meant achievement 
of a full life. Self-centredness is a disease. There is need for a social mission; 
social gospel, social outlook, social behaviour—coupled with vision, courage: 


and honesty of purpose. The youth of India should be girded with idealism 
and character. 


8. Krishnayya read 


There is no reason for mental 
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‘ Nothing was debatable and Shri M. Varma, Principal, University Train, 
ing College, Nagpur, gave a brief but very clear talk ont he Importancem- 
Educational Research. He confessed his unilateral tackling of the proble of 
based on statistics. He pointed out that the training and conduct of re- 
search was merely to uncover pre-existent facts. There were two types of 
researches, he said, one, Philosophical and Historical and the other,Statistical 
and Psychological. The former is critical, exegetic, and of an intuitive qua- 
lity. Facts are examined and a meaning read into them. The latter is 
quantitative involving evaluation and assessment. All Psychological data 
should be subjected to statistical assessment. Large samples should be 
taken up and when generalisations are formed they should be applicable 
to the population. Descriptive statistics should cover the first year and critical 
the final year. Shri Varma’s talk enlightened the audience. Then Mr. 
Bruton of the British Council came up to speak on the methods of Teaching 
English and he spoke of what English sounds like when spoken by Indians 
and the dangers of perpetuating wrong forms. He gave examples of sounds 
e, ought, toy, chalk, ete.—often becoming 
unintelligible gibberish. There were 3 drawbacks, he said ; the Indian atti- 
tude, less contact with foreigners, and very small informed opinion on the 
teaching of foreign languages. Tt was an interesting time spent listening 
to how grammar is taught by the memory method and its utility is nil. 
Even appreciation of poetry is not possible unless students have a basic know- 
ledge of English. He discussed the direct, basic, and translation methods. 
His contention was that ab the outset only such things should be taught 
as can be demonstrated in class. Question forms of how, when, why, should 
never be taken up enmasse, but separately because each has a separate cons- 
truction. Each preposition should be dealt with separately and carefully, 
with demonstration. That is the logical approach to English teaching. 
Vocabulary can be left for a later stage. A child speaks sentences un- 
consciously, but he fumbles for words. It was pleasure to listen to a talk 
on the teaching of English, by an Englishman, in such a brilliant and lucid 


style, as is Mr. Bruton's. 


mispronounced, e.g., thin, win 


g talk on the psychic centre, 


Then Dr. Indra Sen's thought-provokin; 
vital matter for 


or soul of man followed, and he brought up a 


consideration. 
The following resolutions were adopted: — 

(1) This Conference is of opinion that countrywide arrangements 
be made without further delay for imparting short course of 
training to the untrained teachers with 10 years’ teaching 

and Refresher V ocation Courses for trained teach- 


experience, : 
d their training degrees in 1940 or earlier, 


ers who obtaine 


. Mandal and. of Hanuman Vyayam Prasarak Mandal, Amravati. He also 
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(2) This Conference is of the opinion that the courses for the Training 
of teachers at all levels should be made more practical and more 
inaccord with the requirement of the present, than they are 
today; and that the practical aspects of courses in Training 
Schools and Colleges should be assigned equal marks with. 
theoretical studies. 


(3) The Conference requests the Sectional Committee on the Teach- 
ers Training to prepare a scheme of work for Teachers under 
training and of apprenticeship in teaching. 


After a vote of thanks by the Federal Secretary, Mr. Natarajan, the 
meeting came to an end. 


MILITARY STUDIES, HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 


Report submitted by Shri S. W. Dhabe, Local Secretary. P 


1. The conference of this section was held on Sunday, the 28th Decem- 
ber, 1952, from 12-00 to 4-00 p.m. in the Commerce College Hall, Nagpur, 
under the Presidentship of Dr. S. G. Patwardhan of Amravati an eminent 
educationalist of Madhya Pradesh. Dr. S, G. Patwardhan had the privi- 
lege to preside over the All-Maharashtra Physical Education Conference 
in 1928 and has been a member of Tarachand Committee appointed by P 
Madhya Pradesh Government to report about the reforms in education in 
this province. Tn all 85 delegates attended the session. 


2. Shri S. W. Dhabe, Advocate, the Local Seoretary in his welcome 
speech gave a brief history of Physical Education, Military Studies and 
Health in Madhya Pradesh from 1765. In discussing the recent currents 
in this movement in the province he made a special reference to the 
progress made by Nagpur University, Education Weeks organised by Second- 
ary Schools, the Olympic Movement which is receiving Government help. 
Provineial Physical Education Week organised by Madhya Pradesh, Krida 


referred to Samanvaya Rugnalaya and of Late Dr. B. S. Munje whose life 
mission was to popularise Military Training amongst the people. He em- 


phasised in his survey the need of Physical Education College in Madhya 
Pradesh, A : 


3. After the Local Secretar 


: y's speech Shri D. B. Kothiwale, Federation 
Secretary, in his very informati 


ve survey on eonditions in Military Studies: 


` Education and Recreation w 
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Recreation, Health and Physical Education in India during the year 1951-52, 
referred to important developments in the country in these fields. So far as 
Military Studies were concerned, he pointed out the progress made by inst.- 
tutions such as the National Cadet Corps, the Home Guards, the Indian 
Territorial Army as well as by the newly started National Rifle Association 
of India. In the field of Health, reference was made to the expansion of 
facilities for medical education as well as for protective and preventive 
health measures such as the B. C. G. Vaccinations, Health Education, etc., 
in co-operation with W. H. O. and U. N. I. C. E. F. and other International 
agencies. So far as Physical education was coneerned, he welcomed the 
establishment of four new colleges of Physical Education in the country. 
Extracts pertaining to Health and Physical Education from the report 
of the Government of India Planning Commission, were also read by him, 
The one pertaining to the establishment of a National College of Physical 
Education Recreation was particularly weleomed by the delegates. The 
proposals in regard to setting up of National Physical Fitness Standards, 
as well as to the strengthening of the National Association for Physical 
ere also well received. He concluded his re- 
port by stating that workers in the field of Physical Education are being 
ealled upon to undertake more responsible duties such as community re- 
creation, Youth welfare activities, social service projects, community deve- 
lopment projects and they should now prepare themselves for these tasks. 
Physical Education should not be merely restricted to physieal fitness 
activities but to general educational and social programme as well, 


an in his presidential address emphasised 


the creation of citizen army and pleaded that every man and woman in 
India should be given military training. As the games and physical culture 
activities ought to represent the culture and civilisation of the people, he 
said that indegeneous exercises and games should be given all support and 
encouragement in this country. As India cannot afford to spend adequately 
e activities, cheaper games and activities will alone solve the 
He also said, in the present circumstances the pro- 
tion should be such as to provide the needs of the 
te enthusiasm and incentive for doing the 
and constructive work. He also said that Health Education 
planned programme to that effect be made, 
tance of Yogic Exercises and appealed to 


3. Dr. Shivajirao Patwardh 


on expensiv 
problem of recreation. 
gramme of physical educa 
country and should lead to crea 
national 
should be given to all and a 
Concluding he stressed the impor 
allto popularise the exercises amongst the masses. * 
4. Inall 12 papers were received and they were as follows :— 

(1) Physical Education in the Scheme of Secondary Education.— 
By Shri D. B. Kothiwale, B.A., B.T., D. P. E., Lecturer in 

Physical Education, T.I.P.E., Kandiveli, Bombay. 
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(2) Facilities in Physical Education.—By Shri Arthur W. Howard, 
Principal, Lucknow College of Physical Education, Lucknow 
(Uttar Pradesh). 


(3) Physical Fitness Tests.—By Shri P. M. Joseph, B.Sc., B.P.E., 
M.Ed., Principal, Training Institute for Physical Education, 
Kandiveli. 


(4) Selection and Training of the Leaders in Health—Physical 
Education and Recreation. —By Shri A. K. Singh, B.A. (Dip.), 
P.E.M.S., Principal, Andhra Training College of Physical 
Education, Vijayawada.. 


(5) Recreation Facilities. —By Shri H. V. Barpute, M.A., M.Ed. 


(U.S.A.), Training Institute for Physical Education, Kandi- 
vili, Bombay. 


(6) Ill Effects of Inter-School Tournaments.—By Shri S. R. Mahind- 
roo, Principal, Government College of Physical Education, 
Rupar (Punjab). 

(7) Manual Labour and Physical Education.—By Shri R. G. Bhusari, 


D.P.Ed., M.Ed. (U.S.A.), Physical Director, R. M. Bhatt 
High School, Parel, Bombay. 


(8) Role of Intramural Sports in Organisation of Physical Education 
in Secondary Schools.—By Shri L. P. Kolhapurkar, B.A., 
D.P.E. (Lucknow), Joint Secretary, Madhya Pradesh Krida 
Mandal, Nagpur. 

(9) Physical Education for Secondary Schools.—By Shrimati 
V. Sabnis; M.Ed., D.P.E., Kandiveli, Bombay. 


(10) Some Observations on the Conditions of Health and Physical 


Education in Secondary Schools with particular Reference to 
bhe State of Bombay.—By Shri T. S. Bhard 


Tara 


a, Bombay. 

(11) Health. —By Dr. Shreesh Joshi, Major, I. N. A., Surgeon and 
pes Nose, Throat Specialist, Nagpur. 

(12) Social Medicine in Medical Educ. 


M. P. H. (John Hopkins 
Nagpur. 


ation.— By Dr. A. K. Anwiker, 
University), Medical College, 


5. The following subject was discussed in Symposium :— 

"Is there and should there he 
manual labour and socially useful work, (ii 
(iii) physical education on a Compulsory 
If so, give details,” 


provision for— (i) simple 
) recreational facilities, and 
basis in Secondary Schools ? 


° 


> 
Shri P. K. Deshmukh opened the A. I. Education : 
Conference Exhibition at the Law College, Nagpur 
on Dec. 27. 
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Should there be compulsory social service by secondary school 
pupils at any stage ? Tf so, describe the nature and duration of such 


service.” 


(These questions as apparently in the questionnaire, issued by the 


a” Education Committee were referred to the section by the Fede- 
ration.) 


Dr. M. N. Natu from Poona, Shri P. N. Mathur from Uttar Pradesh, 
Shri A. K. Singh from Vijayawada, Madras Presidency, and Shri $. V. 
Gandhe from Nagpur and others took part in the discussion. The con- 
ference while accepting the importance of manual labour, social service, re- 
creation, and physical education opined that all these should have a place 
in the General Education. Manual labour, and Social Service Projects 
should be introduced in schools and colleges but it should be seen that 
they are directed towards educational ends, care being taken that children 
are not exploited. Facilities for Physical Education and Recreation should 
be given in all the Educational Institutions and boys and girls be required 
to use them in their own interests. 
en taken up and discussed one by one. 
the President Elect of the Conference 
Referring to the possibility of Physical 
Education Experts being ignored while Physical Education and Recreation 
Boards are being constituted as expressed by some of the delegates, he said 
. humorously that, it was not bad to be ignored and that in fact one should 
feel happy if he was ignored. He however commended the resolution 
for acceptance. The following resolutions were passed :— 


6. The Resolutions were th 
Professor Diwan Chand Sharma, 
also participated in the discussion. 


Resolution No. (1).— 
) Resolved that this conference is of opinion that the Central 
Government and the various State Governments should consti- 
tute Boards of Physical Education and Recreation in order— 


(a 


(i) to advise them in all matters; 

(i) to co-ordinate ; 

(iii) to plan the programmes, and 

(iv) encourage the activities pertaining 
and Recreation. 


to Physical Education 


d have representatives from primary, 


(b) That these Boards shoul 
secondary and higher stages of education as well as from 


important voluntary organisations and. institutions. 


— This Conference requests the Central Government 


Resolution No. 2. 
Bombay to establish a National College of Physical 


and the Government of 
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Education and Recreation as recommended by the Government of India 
Planning Commission and by the Special Physical Education Committee 
appointed for the purpose by the Government of Bombay. 


Resolution No. 3.—This Conference welcomes the establishment of 
a College of Health and Physical Education by the Government of Bihar, 
a College of Physical Education by the Government of Punjab, the Andhra 
College of Physical Education, Vijayawada and the Academy of Physica 
Education, Hyderabad, for the purpose of Physical Education teachers and 
conveys to these institutions its best wishes. 


This Conference further requests various State Governments to start] 
or encourage to start such institutions if they do not exist in their respective 
Tegions. 


Resolution No. (4). —This Conference recommends that all educational 
institutions be required to introduce regular health and physical education 
programme in schools and colleges and provide a daily period of 30 to 40 
minutes in each class. Tt further recommends that the study of the theory 
and practice of Health Education and Physical Education be introduced 
as one of the optional subjects for the Secondary Schools Leaving 
Examination as well as the University Examination. 


Resolution No. (5).—This Conference recommends that a Department 
of Health Education be opened in all the Educational Institutions as & 
part of their educational work. 


Resolution No. (6).—This Conference recommends to Governments and. 
Local Bodies that the existing open spaces be reserved and set apart for use 
and new spaces allotted as play-grounds for children and as centres fo 
reereative and social activities for the local community. ñ 


Resolution No. (7).—This Conference is of opinion that a delegation be 
sent on behalf of this section of the Federation to participate in the World 
Physical Education Congress to be held at Istambool in 1953. 


Resolution No. (8).—This Conference requests the Union and State 
Government to constitute a National Physical Education and Recreation 
Fund for the encouragement of these activities. 


Resolution No. (9).—This Conference appoints the following sub-com- ` 


mittee to prepare a programme of Health and Physical Education and 
submit it to the Federation as early as possible (within six months) :— t 
(1) Shri D. B. Kothiwale, Bombay—(Convener). 
(2) Dr. N.M. Natu, Poona, 


` 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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(3) Shri A. K. Singh, Vijayawada. 
(4) Shri P. N. Mathur, Uttar Pradesh. 
(5) Shri S. W. Dhabe, Advocate, Nagpur. 


Resolution No. (8).—A resolution about appointing a committee to make 
E survey of the position of Military Studies/Science and of desirability of 
introducing it as a subject in schools and colleges, was received from is 
A. L. Loomba, Head of the Military Science Department, Lucknow Univer- 
It was decided that the matter be referred back to him 


sity, Lucknow. 
ertake the survey and submit his report 


and that he may be requested to und 
to the next session. , 


7. With vote of thanks to the chair and the delegates the conference 


came to an end. 


EXAMINATION SECTION 


—————— 


Report submitted by Dr. Shripad Rao, Local Secretary. 

The proceedings of the Examination Section commenced with a wel- 
come speech by the Local Secretary. In the absence of the Federation 
Secretary, Mr. S. B. Choudhury, extracts from his letter were read. 


ceived by the Section of which one paper by Mr. 
f weights to Ratings for special types of data”, 
hat followed Mr. Apte of Jamshedpur and 
The President remarked that pro- 
se the data were 
Then the Presi- 
A copy of 


Three papers were Te 
Verma on "Assignment o 
was read. In the discussion $ 
the President Dr. Shendarkar took part. 
bably the curve did not conform to the normal curve becau: 
insufficient and the subject came from a selected group. 
dent gave his address on “Examinations, tests and guidance". 


the address is attached herewith. 


the Questionnaire issued by the Secondary 


Next the symposium on 
of India was held. 


i Education Commission of the Government 
Question No. 1, being factual was not discussed. š 
being related were taken together for dis- 


2 and question 5, 
bay (North) Teachers Association was read 


Question 
e Bom 


oussion. The reply of th 
out by the President. 
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Mrs. Mankeshwar of Nagpur, pleaded for 2 public examinations at the 
end of each/of the Junior and Senior secondary stages, in the interests of 
quality and standards. Ë 


Dr. P. M. Naidu of Allahabad said that since the Basic education scheme 
is being introduced in the country, there was no need to add a public external 
examination at the end of the Junior secondary stage. 


Mr. Sanial, expressed the view that such an examination would prevent 
a number of children from joining the senior secondary course. 


Professor L. Mukerjee of Lucknow University said that because fees are 
charged in schools, the examinations are not serving their purpose and he 
suggested that the system of tests should be adopted. 


Mr. Apte of Jamshedpur, Mr. N. Hujar and Mr. Shaffiuddin took part 
in the discussion, pleading for the retention ofthe Public Examination at 
the end of the Basic stage for the maintenance of the standards which are 
going down in the absence of such an examination. 


The president summing up the discussion said that an external public 
examination at the end of the Junior Secondary stage was not desirable 
as it would be a heavy strain on pupils at this tender age and that instead, 
some sort of tests could be made use of for the purpose. 


As a number of speakers had spoken in favour of such an examination 
voting was taken and it was found that a majority of those present were in 
favour of an examination at the end of the Junior secondary stage, which 
would be appropriate for admission to the Higher secondary course. 


Question Nos. 3, 4 and 8 were taken together for discussion. 


Shri Apte of Jamshedpur, narrated his experience wherein the annual 


examination was abolished in his school but they had to revert to the system 
of annual examination. 


Shri Tipnis of Bombay suggested some sort of tests on the syllabus 
prescribed should be held. 


Miss Benne of Indore Christian College said that in Canada a trial was 


given to weekly and monthly examinations instead of the Annual Exami- 
nation, but as they did not assess the comprehensive ability of the student 
over the whole course, the Annual Examination was found necessary. 


Shri Narayanswami from Hyderabad Deccan, expressed his fear that 
the weekly tests would be an extra burden on the teachers, 
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Shri Shrivastava pleaded that the annual examination should be 
supplemented by the assessment of school records. 

Shri M. J. Sule of Nagpur, suggested that the examination should be 
held whenever a student completes the syllabus and is ready for the exami- 
nation. 


Messrs. Wadia and Hujur also took part in the discussion. 


discussion the President remarked that the general 
e in favour of an annual examination, supplemented 
sessment of class records. 


Summing up the 
feeling appeared to b 
by terminal examinations, weekly tests and as 

Question No. 6.—Mr. Apte and Mrs. Gandhe from Nagpur, spoke in 
favour of the essay type of examination. 

Madhya Pradesh, suggested — that both the essay 
e used but that the proportion of the new type 
the lower classes while that of the essay type ` 
1 the higher classes. 


Shri S. K. Sanyal of 
type and new type questions b 
questions should be greater in 
questions should be greater ir 

Mr. Siddiqui of Yeotmal said that the essay type questions were neces- 


sary in certain subjects like literature etc., where new type tests do not seem 


to be very satisfactory. 


While discussing question No. 7, Shri V. H. Kadiwal of Bagalkot, nar- 


rated his experience of maintaining class records which included extra- 


curricular activities also but as those records were found to be not quite 


reliable the system had to be dropped. 


Messrs. Shrivastava, Jonathan, Sanyal, Sube and Mrs. Gandhe of 


Madhya Pradesh, took part in the discussion. 


remarked that as the proposal of maintain- 


one, there should be ample scope for 
o the conditions 


The President summing up, 
ing class records of pupils is a new 
variation of procedure in different schools according t 
obtaining therein. 

Question No. 9.—The Consensus of opinion in the discussion of question. 
No. 9 was not in favour of any public examination of this type in addition 
to the School leaving or the High School Gertificate examination, conducted 


by the various states. 


Question No. 10.—As question No. 10 was already discussed in the tech- 
nical and vocational education section it was not felt necessary to take it 


upagain. 


um 
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The following resolutions were adopted after discussion :— 


(1) This Conference reiterates the resolution passed in the last year's 
conference regarding the desirability of reorganising the whole 
scheme of examination recognising the fundamental principle 
of the teaching faculty's responsihilities in assessing the attain- 
ments of the students. 


(2) This Conference emphasises the need for the maintenance of 
records of the pupils’ progress during the course of the acade- 
mic year and take them into consideration in determining 
the promotion from one stage to the next higher stage, due 
credit being given to the terminal examination and the class 
room records. 


The sectional committee consisting of the following delegates was con- 
tituted to prepare the report of the sectional proceedings :— 


Messrs, Kadiwal, Narayanswami, Raghavachari, L. M. Subedar, M. 
J. Sube and Shrimati Mankeshwar. 


The sectional meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent and the delegates proposed by the Local Secretary, Professor Sripad- 
rail Kilpady. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION SECTION 


Report submitted by Shri D. S. Virdi, Local Secretary. 


The University Education Section met on Sunday, the 28th December 
1952, at G. S. College of Commerce and Economics, Nagpur, from 1 p.m. 
to 4-30 p.m., with Dr. P. N. Banerji, Principal, Law College and Ex-Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University in the chair. The Local Secretary, 
Professor D. $. Virdi, M.A., S. B. City College, Nagpur, welcomed the dele- 
gates and incidentally posed some of the burning educational problems 
of the day, like the question of raising the present University standards, 
the place and study of English at the Universities, and the desirability of 
Satisfactory liaison between Secondary and University education. After & 
few opening remarks by the Federation Secretary, Shri S. N. Agarwal, 
M.A., Principal, G. 8. College of Commerce, Wardha, which were very perti- 
nent and thought-provoking, Dr, P. N. Banerji rose amidst cheers to 
deliver his presidential address. 


M 


^ 
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The presidential address was, to say the least, a happy combination of 
idealism and realism. It stressed the need of proper planning of our educa- 
tional system and of having more and better education. “A true type of 
education can also raise human values and save human society from bond- 
age”. The pattern of all University education “cannot cut itself adrift 
from the old moorning of a mixed and plural society” ; i$ must build up a 
healthy and humane society inspired by selfless devotion to high ideals and 
generous aspirations. But “ib will be a profound error to have the same 
pattern for all universities in India", for “India is a union, not a unity. 
Difference in eulture, in language, in tradition, in habits of thought and beha- 
viour, must find reflection in the constitution and the functions of the univer- 
sitios in India. It will be desirable to co-ordinate the activities of different 
universities in the country and to: present a deep underlying unity in the 


midst of a wide variety and diversity of type. 


Other important points covered by the presidential address included the 
desirability of making suitable provision in every university for the intro- 
e form of ethical instruction, the utmost importance of an 
intimate contact between the teacher and the pupil, the reforming of our 
examination system, and the introduction of the Credit System as recom- 
mended by the Radhakrishnan Commission. The study of English at the 
University stage was given its due share of weight and importance. Other 
important suggestion made in the presidential address deserves our serious 
consideration, namely “unless a student is equipped mentally, morally and 
spiritually, he should not, as a matter of course, entera university." This 
necessarily involves a bifurcation at the final Secondary education stage. 
There should consequently be a remodelling of Secondary Education in India 
and a proper co-ordination between it and the higher or university education, 


India have always suffered from a “pernicious 
hoped that the establishment of the proposed 
on would be able to cure a disease so general. 


The yexed question of the medium of instruction and examinatinoi n our 


universities was not left untouched, but it was suggested that in view of the 


fact that many states in India are inhabited by plural societies, it would be 


unwise to lay down a policy which might cause unnecessary hardship and 
heartburning in certain considerable sections of the society. “Education 
means faith, conviction, devotion", a republie of letters’ and should stand for 
*an empire of ideas”, for, after all, it is ideas, not force or compulsion, that 


rule the world. 


duction of som 


The universities of 
financial anaemia” but it was 
Universities Grants Commissi 


Altogether five papers were submitted for being read before the Univer- 
sity Education section. Of these, the first entitled “The present-day 
standard of English and how to improve it, by Professor M. N. Mitra of 


2 
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Nagpur Mahavidyalaya sought to reveal “a colossal slump in the standard 
` of English”, in recent years, to an absence of co-ordination between the 
High School Board and the University, and to a lack of concentration and 
seriousness of purpose.” In his view the remedy of the above disease lay 
in a thorough overhauling of the educational machinery at the Primary and 
Secondary stages, in the abolition of the so-called Direct Method of teach- 
ing, and in systematically teaching a standard book of grammar, in laying 
greater stress on the study of English as a language than as literature, in 
written exercises carefully planned and done in small tutorial classés and, 
above all, in the introduction of a College or University Entrance examina- 
tion at the end of the Secondary stage. 


The second paper was sent by Mr. Kodanda Rao of the Servants of 
India Society, Bangalore, on "Language Policy in Education". In deal- 
ing with the question of the media of education at the Middle, High School 
and College.stages, he ventured to think that it should be the regional 
languages in the Arts subjects and English in Science and Technology 
subjects. He also suggested that irrespective of the issue of medium 0j 
instruction, every student from the Middle School to the College stages should 
compulsorily take an Arts subject as well as a Science and Applied Science 
subjects. Referring to the study of English, he pointed out that it was 
^highly irrational to dislike and hate any language. It would be as irra- 
tional as hating the Morse Code or the Law of Gravitation”. After all, the 
English language was not the “sole property" of the British. In Part II 
of his paper, he dealt with the linguistic needs of the country which, in his 
opinion, can be met adequately by :— 


(i) Unilingualism of local regional language for neary 90 per cent 
of the population, which is not likely to go beyond the com- 
pulsory Primary School stage and the great bulk of whose 
communieational needs will be met by the local regional 
language ; 


(ii) Bilingualism of the regional language and English for the 10 
per cent of the population, which goes beyond the Primary 
Stage for schooling and is likely to have communicational 
needs both within and without the unilingual area ; 


(Hi) Trilingualism, regional language, English and Hindi for the 
University graduates who are likely to need Hindi also for 
employment in the Central services ; 


(iv) Additional optional languages, like French, German, etc., for 
those proceeding abroad for education and research and 
joining the diplomatic service. 
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This scheme of language, according to the writer, is calculated to com- 
bine maximum utility with maximum economy in money and effort. 


The third paper was sent by Dr. A. C. Bose, Principal, Nilkanteshwar 
College, Khandwa, on an almost identical subject, namely, “Should our 
University students be bilingual?" While being fully alive to the study and 
importance of English at present, he favoured the development of the 
national language, for “Unless our national language finds its place in our 
cultural life, it cannot really function as a unifying force." For the present, 
therefore, a student has to be bilingual and even perhaps trilingual “if he is 
really in earnest about the acquisition of necessary knowledge within & 
reasonable measure of time.” . 


The fourth paper was submitted by Professor S. N. Banhatti on the 
Problem of Terminology. The learned writer indicated at the very begin- 
ing that if our aim was to quench the thirst for knowledge, then “simplicity, 
convenience and ease should be our guiding principles in evolving termi- 
nology in the various branches of knowledge and science." Common words 
like “station”, "railway", "bank", “note”, hamla, zabardasti, zulum and 
severalothers which have become the current coin of spoken language should 
be retained instead of rendering them into some far-fetched breath-taking 
monstrosities. It should not be forgotten that "terminology is very much 
a matter of evolution and growth, rather than of superimposition or injection. 
We should try to approach besides the fountain-head of Sanskrit, other 
especially the great and rich languages of 
the south, for suitable equivalents. Till the time when the various mother- 
tongues come into their own, we have to make efforts in all possible direc- 
tions, “tapping all the available and potential sources in the spirit of the 


directives of our Constitution." 


Indian languages of the country, 


The fifth and the last paper was on the “Types of Universities in India" 
by Shri Amarnath Gupta of Government College, Bhopal. After giving a 
brief historical outline of the growth and development of various Indian 
universities from time to time, the writer pointed out the respective merits 
and demerits of each type and then went on to say that in a country of 
manifold races and many-tongued people like India, it is futile to aim at an 
educational harmony, specially in the type of universities". The hetero- 
geneous character of the country is best represented in its varied types of 


es. He concluded by saying that new and still more varied ex- 


universiti : 
e with the changing needs and demands 


periments should be tried in consonane 
of the times. 


The subject of the symposium was as follows :— 
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(a) “The University requirement in the scheme of secondary educa- 
tion". “How to integrate secondary stage with the Univer- 
sity stage” ? 

(b) “The duration of the University course". 


(c) “The content of general education at the University stage.” 


There was a very interesting discussion on the subject of the above 
symposium in which Dr. Shri Devi of Nagpur and Dr. Chatterji and Shri 
Mukerji of Calcutta participated. Dr. Shri Devi was of the view that the 
present four years degree course was good enough and no change in 
it was necessary. She also suggested that intelligence tests and 
personality tests should be introduced and the capacities of different 
sets of pupils should be judged in their light. Further, she added 
that although an allround general education was necessary, we 
should constantly make an effort to adjust ourselves to the growing 
and changing needs of society. Dr. Chatterji was definitely of the view that 
there should be a bifurcation of studies at the High School stage. He also 
explained the importance of the study of English. It was a language of 
international communication, and not merely English-men's "property. 
Tt was spoken and written with ease and grace by a considerable number of 
edueated Indians, He also emphasized the study of Sanskrit and Hindi, 
but warned against any forcing of language imperialism. He further indi- 
cated that the main objectives for all stages of education should be clearly 
defined. Mr. Mukerji reiterated some of the points put forward by Dr. Chat- 
terjiand also suggested that state universities should give education, through 
the regional languages, but there should also be an international language for 
communication with other states and with the world outside. 


Four resolutions were passed in all. The first three were more or less 
official resolutions and were passed unanimously. The last resolution on 
the standard of English in the Universities which was moved by Miss M. 
C. L. Ward of Hislop College and supported by Professor R. C. Guha of 
Nagpur Mahavidyalaya, aroused a good deal of discussion and after certain 
substantial modifications it was passed by a considerable majority of the 
members present. Among those who participated in the discussion were 
Professor Mrs. K. Deshpande of Nagpur Mahavidyalaya, Miss Sharma of 
Hislop College, Dr. K. Krishnamurti of College of Science, Professor S. N. 
Banhatti and a few others. The Vice-Chancellor of Nagpur University and 
the President of the Conference also paid brief visits to the proceedings of 
this section. 


The text of the four Resolutions passed by the University Education 


Section was as follows :— i 
5 
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(1) This Conference feels that the formation of a University Grant 
Committee by the Government of India is not likely to serve 
its purpose in its present set-up and requests the Government 
to accept the recommendations of the Inter-University Board 


on the subject. 


(2) This Conference welcomes the establishment of the first Rural 
University at Wardha for providing specialised education 
in specific branches of studies suited to the requirements of a 
rural population, and recommends to all universities in India 
that the parity of status of the Rural University graduates. 


with the graduates of other universities be maintained. 


(3) (a) This Conference urges upon the Universities in India to make 
adequate provision for studies of humanities leading to the 
development of human personality and cultural advancement 


on right lines. 


(b) While welcoming the recent attempt on the part of some univer- 
sities in India to include in the compulsory form of a study of 
cultural subjects in the case of Science students and of science 
subjects in the case of Arts students, this Conference draws 
the attention of the universities concerned that the general 
load of the students should not be incresed and that the 
curriculum should be readjusted accordingly. 


(4) This Conference, in its earnest desire to maintain the standard of 
English in the universities, recommends to the Universities 
in India :— Q 


(a) That a complete cha 
with much greater stress on 


is eminently desirable. 


nge of method in the teaching of English, 
Tutorial work than hitherto, 


(b) That a revision of the methods of paper-setting so aS to 


avoid unintelligent cramming of notes and guides by 


students is urgently called for. 


(c) That the desirability or the feasibility of an oral test for can- 
didates at university examinations at the Intermediate 


and B.A. stages should be explored as early as possible. 


(d) That the Credit Sysyetm known to certain universities abroad 
be introduced in the Indiam universities, and that the Princi- 
pals of colleges be vested with the final authority to decide 

whether a candidato for a particular University examina- 
tion is by habit, character and intellectual ability com- 
petent to be admitted to the said examination. The Con- 


k. 


1 
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ference expects the Principal concerned to arrive at the 
final decision in consultation with the tutorial staff of the 
College concerned. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SECTION 


Report submitted by Shri S. M. Kulkarni, Local Secretary. 


The meeting of this section commenced with a prayer that was read 
by the Local Secretary, Professor S. M. Kulkarni. He then delivered his 
welcome speech. In his speech he traced briefly the history of eultural 
development with special reference to Vidarbha and gave an account of 
what the federation of recognised Educational Institutions, Madhya Pradesh 
is doing in the matter of imparting Moral and Cultural instructions by start- 
ing what are known as Moral and Cultural examinations. He quoted ex- 
tensively from the speeches of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, Shri C. Rajagopalacharier, 
Chief Minister of Madras and Alexis Carel, the well-known scientist, in sup- 
port of the necessity of Moral and Religious education. 


The president of the Section, Principal S. V. Dandekar, of Poona, then 
delivered his presidential address. In his speech he said, “that the present 
is an opportune moment to discuss this question, secular government and 
Moral and Religious Education. *I know that the question is extremely 
controversial and opinion is subdivided and the sentiments expressed só 
high that it is difficult to solve this question to the satisfaction of all. The 
question of Moral education is an important one. But it can be solved by 
solving the question of religious education. For, as Tolstoy says, “without 
religious roots there can be no morality just as without roots there can be 
no flower.” L therefore, limit myself to the thorny, basic question of religious 
education 1 hope to show that in principle it is not inconsistent with the 
secular Government to make provision for religious instructions. Shri Aro- 
bindo says, “A complete development of both, body and intellect accom- 
panied by a right regulation of a psychie and moral nature will produce 
perfect men”............ unfortunately there is nothing in our present 
education that will teach our young boys and girls how to form a stable 
character". Then Shri Dandekar, discussed the nature of religion and its 
various aspects quoting extensively from Indian, European and American 


writers. He also, explained how the religion does not make a man inactive 
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and. disregardful towards the worldly activities. Then he gave an account 
of religious education as imparted in various European and American coun- 
tries. In the end he made some valuable suggestions as to how and what 
kind of religious education should be given in schools and Colleges. Among 
his suggestions attention of the audience was caught by the words “Universal 
Religion." He advocated the teachings of fundamentals of all important 
religions and observance of “All Religions Day" once or twice a year and 
excursions to temples, mosques and churches. “I am not advocating”, he 
said, “any particular religion”. The idea of universal religion is a new 
orientation and it suits the present times fortunately for us”. 


The presidential speech was followed by the reading of papers on different 
important subjects. Dr. Indra Sen of Arobindo Ashram, Pondecheri, 
read a paper on “the proposal to give a free copy of the Geeta to students 
on Graduation” which created sufficient interest in the audience. “Place of 


Religion in the National Scheme of Education", was the subject of the paper 
read by Shri B. R. Mandlekar, Advocate, Nagpur. The paper was followed 
“Moral Educa- 


by lively discussion. Three other papers were read on—(1) 
tion and will power”, by Professor B. H. Munje of 8. B. City College, Nagpur, 


(2) “God and the Absolute", by Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, Amrawati, and (3) 
“Religion, Culture and Moral" by Shri N. N. Karale of Amravati. Two 
more papers were received but they could not be read due to one or the other 
reason. They were—(1) The Place of Moral and Religious instructions in 


Secondary Schools. By Shri M. J. Kanetkar of Nagpur and (2) Syllabus of 
a Swami Rao of Bangalore, the 


Religion and Morals. By Shri G. Krishn 
Federation Secretary of this Section. In the discussions that followed the 
reading of papers the following took part :— 
Dr. C. D. Deshmukh (Amravati), Shri N. N. Karale (Amravati), Shri 
Sabharathnam (Nagpur), Shri N. V. Gadgil, (Nagpur), Dr. Indra 
Sen (Pondicheri), Rev. H. M. Balaguer (Bombay), and Advocate 


B. R. Mandlekar (Nagpur). 
It was very instructive, informative 


Then came the symposium. 
delegates took part in the discussion. 


and interesting. A large number of 
The subject of the Symposium was :— 


(1) “The content-of a common syllabus for religious education in 


schools :— 

(a) What in your opinion sl 
and Religious instructi 
you organise such instruction ? 

(b) What other alternate ways would you suggest for the promo- 

character building and training in Leadership ? 


hould be the place assigned to Moral 
on in secondary schools and how would 


tion of 
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(c) How far is discipline maintained in your area? Is there any 
growing tendency towards indiscipline ? If so, what do you 
attribute this to ? What measures should you suggest for 
ensuring better discipline in schools and in the life of the 
student ? 


Shri Sabharathnam (Nagpur), opening the symposium said "Indian 
boys should know their religion and also other religions so that tolerance 
may be developed. In addition to traditional three ““R”s' boys must be 
taught three new “R’’s—namely, Reasoning, Rhyme and Religion. Eminent 
persons belonging to different religions should come together and find out 
a common syllabus for religious education." "Then came Shri M. G. Kanet- 
kar (Nagpur) He gave a very interesting talk. The striking point in his 
speech was the suggestion, he made, of giving moral education without 
letting the boys know that such an education is being given to them. He 
was followed by Shri S. S. Ayyar (Bombay). He emphasised the teaching 
of morality and religion because it created reverential attitude. According 
to him Hindu religion is much a Universal religion because many passages 
from religious texts can be taught to other religionists also.” 


. This meeting had the honour of having the presence of the president 
of the conference, Professor Diwan Chandra Sharma. He showed a keen 
interest in the dicsussion and contributed to it with his valuable speech. 
He said that secularism did not mean to regard religion as an outcast or un- 
touchable. Tt means a non-aggresive attitude. He further said that he 
would like to call this education by some non-descriptive name or would 
prefer to call it the corrector education. According to him morality and 
religion are not inseparable. Most religious persons sometimes are found 
to be immoral and persons not professing any religion are sometimes found 
to be perfectly moral. He concluded by observing that persons giving moral 
and religious education are sowing seeds and if only one of them takes root 
it is more than enough. There is nothing to be pessimistic. 


Shri J. P. Dwivedy, Advocate, Nagpur, who followed him stressed the 
need of religious education, because he said, “religion is the highest sanction 
behind the moral rules”, Shri N. G. Oak (Jabalpur), narrated his experience 
of the possibility of giving religious teaching to the students belonging to the 
different religions at the same time in the same class. Rev. M. M. Bala- 
guar, Principal, St. Zaveiers College, Bombay, spoke next. He main- 
tained that one single religion can be taught without making the body fana- 
tic or dogmatic. Morality is based on religion. Tt can be taught easily in 
the schools and, though with some difficulty, in the colleges, too. Personal 


contact with the students can improve the character. Here he gave the 


example of ancient Indian educational system, wherein Guru and pupil came 


7 i 


7 
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into close contact with one another. Shri A. H. Padhey (Nagpur) said that 
for eternal discipline the sense of the presence of God is necessary and respect 
and worship can bring about certain good. He narrated his successful 
experiments in the process of character building. Shri N. V. Tirtha (Hydera- 
bad) and Shri D. Œ. Landge (Nagpur) also participated in the symposium. 


Principal, S. V. Dandekar, the president of the meeting summed up 
the discussion. He said, that personally he believed that there was a place 
for moral and religious education. Man without that education was a beast 
or less than a man. He added that morality cannot be separated from 
religion. With his experience of 35 years as a teacher he was safe, he said, in 
observing that it was possible to convert a student from criminal mentality 
to righteous mentality by religious education. The sooner we put the child 
into the contact with God, better i is for him and for the society. he added 
“Jet us not imitate the West blindly." He warned, “Because West has 
completely changed. They have become religious-minded, and not because 


of frustration but because of reason." 


After the summing up of the symposium the president moved the follow- 
ing two resolutions and they were passed by a large majority :— 


(1) This conference reiterates its previous recommendations regarding 
the need for the inclusion of the ethical teaching of the great 
‘spiritual leaders of the world in the primary and secondary ` 
School Readers and religious education be left to be provided 
as at present by the communities concerned, at their own 
expense without detriment to the school curriculum on & 


voluntary basis. 


(2) That a common syllabus containing the essential common teach- 
ings of all religions calculated to pave the way towards the 
establishment of common understanding and brotherhood 
amongst all sections of the people be drawn up by the All- 
India Federation of Education Association, the Committee to 
consist of authoritative representatives of all religious Schools 


of thought. 


The meeting which -lasted for more than five hours without a break 
was concluded with the vote of thanks proposed by the Local Secretary. 
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INTERNATIONALISM, GEO POLITICES & PEACE EDUCATION SECTION ` 


Report submitted by Dr. D. G. Londhe, Local Secretary. 


Dr. D. G. Londhey, the Local Secretary, welcomed the delegates in 
a short speech pointing out the significance of this section in the Federal 
scheme of the All-India Educational Conference. 


Shri J. N. Dar, the Federation Secretary made a proposal to the chair 
introducing the Honourable Justice Mangalmurty, Judge of the High Court, 
Nagpur, in fitting words, characterising Justice Mangalmurthy as essentially 
a man of peace. 


The proposal was seconded by Dr. D. G. Londhey. 


Shri P. V. Acharya, the Regional Director, F. A. O., attended and 
brought with a him a message from the Director of the “World Health 
Organisation. A statement from the W. H. O. directorate on its work in 
South-East Asia", gave the history, objectives, programme and projects 
the W. H. O., the youngest of the specilised Agencies of the United Nations 
with its 82 member States. Its objective “The attainment by all peoples 
of the highest possible level of health", is sought to be gained by giving 
assistance to States on their own request. Thus in Afghanistan a population 
of one and half lakhs has been protected from malaria. Similarly in the 
Terai Region in India a complete control of malaria has made possible a 
significant rise in population and an increase of acreage under cultivation. 
Thailand, Burma and Indonesia similar projects have shown good results. 


As regards Tuberculosis efforts are directed against spread of infection. 
This 35 lakhs were protected by vaccination. A number of Tuberculosis 
Centres are opened. Various maternity and child health centres for nurses 
and workers are started. As regards nutrition, regional training courses 
and services are undertaken. Production of D. D. T. also Penicillin in India 
and Ceylon is encouraged. Thus for the first time health problems are tack- 
led on a world-wide scale, health being understood as a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being, and not merely as an absence of dis- 
ease or infirmity. 


In his Presidential address—‘‘Education and Peace"—the Honourable 
Justice K. T. Mangalmurthy brought out clearly that our problems have 
ceased to be merely national.and have assumed a world-wide significance 
so that a satisfactory solution:of any of them on the national level has become 
very difficult and that they must be viewed in the international perspective, 


Dr. V. S. Jha, President of 1. P. Schools, Asstt. 


Masters Conference being shown round the Indian 
Public Schools Arts Exhibition. 
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: 'The problem of peace is perhaps the most important and demands our 
immediate attention. The question is asked every where, “what can I do 
about it?” The United Nationas Organisation finds itself caught in the 
vortex of the same power politics. The part each one can play towards the 
solution of this question will be different. There must be a change in the 
human attitude as a whole towards fellowmen. The ideal of Universal 
* peace and brotherhood of man cannot be realised unless and until the people 


of the world as a whole are properly educated. 


The foundation of this education must be laid in the school and colleges 


and i& should be so designed as to serve the end for which it is intended. 
must be to produce a happy 


And this end, the ultimate aim of all education, 
man living ab peace with himself and his fellowmen in a happy world. The 
first item of the teaching must be truth. With truth goes the principle of 
Ahimsa hand in hand, be it a school, or college, a social meeting or a religious 


gathering. 


The high-light of proceedings was furnished by the greetings of the 
U. N. E. $. €. O. brought by Dr. Metta Akrawai, the head of the Division 
of the Extension of the School Education. He gave a masterly account of 
the aims, objects and working of the U. N. E. S.C. O. Since the wars start 
in the minds of men, the mind of man must be properly trained. The aim 
.of the U. N. E. S. C. O. is to promote better understanding among the nations 
of the world. The work is carried on by five departments :— ab 
ct with the different scientists in different 


(1) Natural Science.—Contac' 
: countries is established and useful literature is published 


on the teaching of Science. 
(2) Social Science.—The tensions which exis 
peoples is sought to be remo 
research of Social Sciences. The national characters of 
different peoples are ascertained. a 
` (3) Culrural Affairs.— Classical literature of different peoples is 
translated in different languages. Thus an exchange of such 


literature is arranged for. 


t 


+ between different 


(4) Mass Communication.—The task of this department, is to hroad- 
Cast all the information of the "United Nations to the several 
member states of the world. Bi-weekly reviews of the acti- 


vities of United Nations are published and distributed. Ex- 


change of students, experienced teachers, Scholars, ete., is 
arranged between different countries. “kafa 


(B) "Fundamental Education is arranged for adults in 19 adult educa- 
tion centres. 


n 


ved by undertaking projects of | 


Tn China a novel experiment is undertaken to 
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spread knowledge of how to live in a community. In Mexico 
as also in Arabian speaking people a Fundamental Education 
Centre is arranged. 


A group of five workers from different departments as a Physician, 
Craftsman, Educationists, etc., is placed at a centre. Activities of extension 
of the school departments are arranged with a view to preventing relapses 
into illiteracy. 


Mr. Dravid, Federation Secretary for Rural and Primary Education who 
attended the U. N. E. S. C, O. Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory 
Education for South Asia and the Pacific gave an account of his impressions 
of his experience at this conference. 


An interesting paper on Geo-Politics was read by Shri K. G. Tamhane, 
Nagpur. He pointed out that the credit of placing geo-politics on the level 
of a separate recognised science, belongs to a German Professor Housofer. 
The special significance of geo-politics for India consists in the fact that India 
is an overpopulated country and badly needs "Lebensraum" (living space) 
A hope is expressed that U. N. Organisation will alone attempt a successful 
solution of the problem of the fair redistribution of world-population. 


A paper wasread by Shri D. M. Khairkar, Nagpur on “Suggestion for 
the introduction of international and peace education in our educational 
institutions". : 


He is of opinion that international peace cannot come by treaties and 
blue-prints. In order to have peace we must be free from the disease of 


nationalism. 


; He suggested that attempts should be made to introduce international 

` peace clubs and committees in every school throughout the land. Exchange 
of pictures, gifts, albums between students of different countries will help à 
long way in fostering friendship between nations. 


The subject of “World relationship” would he introduced in the Schools, , 


and Universities in which an unbiased world history, educational and cul- 
tural activities of U. N. E. S. C. O. and books such as Anatomy of peace 
by Emery Reves (George Allen and Unwin! should be taught. 


The subject of Symposium was.—'"Should History, Geography, Civies 
and Economics be taught as one Subject ?" A question contained in the 
questionnaire issued by the Secretary; Secondary Education Commission. 
The discussion was opened by Dr. D. D. Mehta, Principal, Hansraj Morarj! 
Public School, Bombay. He-pointed out that these subjects like History, 


© 


' as the heroes. 
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Geography, Civies and Economics are so different and the contents of each 
are so vast that no teacher would be able to do justice to them if they are 
taught as one subject, and no pupil would be able to digest these different 
branches of knowledge. This is true in the sense that they are all related, 
but then in that sense all languages like Marathi, English, Bengali, are re- 
lated and asa matter of fact all knowedge is one. But when it comes to the 
question of teaching these as one subject, it must be added that that is un- 
desirable and impracticable to teach them as one subject in school. The 
other side was also emphasised by some speakers who made out that what is 
proposed by the new school of thought is that these different subjects are 
different aspects of one and the same fundamental subject of Social Science. 
It is necessary and desirable to teach students that Geography cannot be 
different from History nor Civics from Economics, as in the life of the com- 
munity in the actual life lived by the citizens all these subjects are only dis- 


tinguishable but not separable. 


Professor Karala of the Training College, Travancore, drew attention 
to the fact that in England and India this new point of view will not find 
support because these are the centres with a long tradition and history and, 
the novelty appeals only to the younger without any history and tradition. 


Tt was also shredly brought out by some speakers that the practical 
administrative difficulties should not bea hindrance to the theoretical accept- 
ance of principle and that the different subjects should be regarded as different 


papers under one and the same subject. 


Mrs. Hemeon, Representative of the British Council in Madhya Pradesh 
ng of humanities in the homes more than 


emphasised the importance of teachir 
in the schools. History has wrongly glorified the generals and conquerors 
Hence the true benefactors of mankind and peace-living 


be held out before the children as ideals. Shri 
J. N. Dar of Scindia School found fault with the formulation of the question 
itself, as it showed lack of appreciation of the latest trends in the conception 
of the teaching of Humanities. It implied a misunderstanding about the 
scope of each subject. In lively discussion all the different points of view 
were raised and the various aspects and nuances of the problem were clearly 
brought out by various speakers including among them Shri Pandit and 
Shri Varma, etc. Finally the following resolution was passed unanimous- 


Wet 


savants and scientists should 


“History, Geography, Civies and Economics should be taught as one 
subject—Social studies—at the Secondary School stage but that: 
these subjects may be offered also as separate subjects at the High! 


School Stage.” 4 
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Another resolution passed unanimously reads :— 


“The secretaries of the section are requested to collect ail information 
about the teaching of humanities in the country at the secondary 
stage of education and include it in their next year's report.” 


The Proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the president and 
audience by the Federation Secretary, Shri J. N. Dar. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTION 


Report submitted by Shri S. N. Tamhane, Local Secretary. : , y 


Mr. President, fellow delegates, ladies and gentlemen, + 


It i is my proud sec to submit the following report for your adop- 
tion :— 


"The Secondary Education Section ‘met at 6 p-m. in the Law College 
Pandal on Saturday, the 27th December 1952, under the presidentship 
of Shri Ranganathan Aiyangar, of Madras. “I must apologise to the innu- 
merable delegates who were inconvenienced on account of the sudden change 
that had to be made in the Printed Programme. Even the venue of the 
meeting had to be shifted from the Commerce College at the eleventh hour 
asit would not have been possible to accommodate such a huge gathering."  , 


The Local Secretary of the Secondary Education Section, Shri S. N 
+ Tambhane:accorded a warm and enthusiastic welcome to the delegates and, 
also Shri-Basu and Shri Mali, members of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission who were also present on this occasion by special invitation, Shri 
Tamhane expressed that the deliberations of this Section would be watched 
with keenest interest. He referred to a few. glaring defects in the set-up: 
of this Secondary Education and urged that the necessary reconstruction 
MAN be brought about soon. 


y itt Shriniwas Vardhan, Federation- tar for this Section briefly y 
reported that during the current year besides obtaining opinions to question- ¿id 
naire issued by the Secondary Education Commission from Teachers all over f 
the States, with a view to presenting a proper picture of the Teachers’ con- x He, 
ditions and urgency of reforms in the right direction, he pressed for the I q 
uniform scales of salary for teachers in secondary schools in all states but MAS 
confessed his efforts had not achieved any remarkable success: : 
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. As regards the other tongue which should be introduced besides the 
mother tongue and at what different stages there was a sharp difference of. 
opinion. Similarly on the introduction of Hindi there was great divergence. 


Shri Ranganatha Aiyangar, in his presidential address remarked that 
the secondary course should be of six years duration. Herequested teachers 
to have a close contact with pupils. “A teacher has to play the role of friend, 
Philosopher and guide of a pupil”, observed Shri Aiyangar. He stressed the 
that the old system of a one track course—of preparing students for certain 
white collar jobs was gone and now emphasis should be on the education 
of the child according to his or her aptitude. He, therefore, suggested 
that senior secondary course should be multilateral in character. Opposing 
imposition of any rigid monotonous curriculum, on pupils, Shri S. Tyangar 
added that the complete personality of a pupil should be developed in an 
integrated manner. He was of the opinion that the secondary education 
be divided into two stages—Junior and Senior, both to be of three years’ 
Speaking on perhaps the most controversial point he expressed 
should be made to study two languages—Mother 
He was against imposing an essential study of 


duration. 
that a student: in juior stage 
tongue being compulsory. 

either Hindi or English as a language in the Junior stage. In the senior 
stage three languages should be taught from amongst Hindi, Sanskrit, 
English or the Regional language the Mother tongue being compulsory 
again, , He charged the present secondary education was becoming more 
Shri Aiyangar urged finally that, with 82.8 per cent of 


and more costly. 
essfully solved only 


the rural,population—Indian's many ills can be suce 
by having basic Education in rural areas. 


4 espe y. $. Jha, Secretary, Education Department, Madhya Pradesh, 
itiated the symposium on the aim and object 


was tlie main speaker, having ini i 
of Secondary Education. He confessed that formerely the Secondary, 


Education was dominated by the University requirements but his com- 
plaint now was that in trying to change it, it had now become so loose that 
it seemed to drift almost without any aim. He felt that the child’s unique 
individuality is being ‘ignored and neglected. He wanted the child to 
grow up and develop à social individuality, Education could not ignore 
social needs. New phases in society had to be taken note of, the problem of 
the working of the National Five Year Plan could not be neglected, He 
wanted to end the monochromatic or the one way traffie in the Secondary 
stage. The Secondary Education should be an adjusting system—a complete 
whole—all should have a minimum general education plus specialization in . 
the field in which the child betrayed pronounced aptitude. But allin their 
proper social context. He protested against the expression “misfit” child, 
He said there would he mis-fit school, mis-fit system, mis-fit society. Even 


a mis-fit teacher but never à mis-fit child. He concluded with an emphasis 
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on Dr. Whitehead' observations about threefold curricula for the senior stage 
based upon human experience. Literary studies or the humanities and 
social studies, scientific or the scientific thinking and technical or the voca- 
tional—all should have a minimum of these but a diversification at the end. 


He was followed by the Shri Kuppuswamy Iyangar, who advocated the 
training of the craft for every pupil. And Shri Tirth from Hyderabad 
pleaded that the pattern of social economic structure of the society needs 
to determine the curriculum, etc. It would then be decided in conformity 
with those needs. 


Shri Desai from Bombay, charged that the Government ignored the 
Teachers” individuality and held this was responsible for frustration among 
the pupils. 


Dr. Indra Sen from Pondichery, insisted we often think of different 
parts of the child ignoring his soul, the spiritual factór which gave them all 
the essential unity. He was for integral education, for spiritual training, 
development of spiritual personality. 


The next point to be discussed was regarding the Languages—How 
many and at what stages should they be introduced? Many delegates 
participated and the discussion engendered lot of heat. The delegates 
from the South and Bengal did not deny the importance of Hindi as a Federal 
Language and also realised its claim for a place in the curriculum but objected 
vehemently that the change should not be overnight. They wanted the 
policy of hastening slowly. Dr. Sitadevi Parmanand justified herself as a 
mediator and put forth a reasonable and balanced view. She urged that the 
mother tongue should have the first place, Hindi the second and the Sanskrit. 
and English the third place in the curriculum. She was for the teaching 
of two languages in the junior and three in the senior stages. 


Regarding the duration of the course the concensus of opinion envisaged 
a, period of 11 years for the primary and the secondary stage put together, 
“although some were in favour of 10 and a few in favour of 12 years” duration. 
This was followed by a discussion on whether this should be multilateral 
or otherwise secondary school. Allagreed that this should be left to the 
diseussion of the managements of the schools. 


Control of financing of Education then oceupied prominent attention. 


Here the general sense was that the secondar y education boards shou Id 
liave a majority of elected teachers and they should lay down regulations 


and prescribe courses, etc. 
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j 3 Al insisted that all teachers irrespective of whether they belonged 
to the Government or private management should have uniform scale of 
salaries and that the Private managements must be given sumptuous grants 


on the following basis :— 


“Income of school tution fees on the standard basis plus the govern- 
ment grant should be sufficient for the teachers’ salaries caleulated 
on the standard basis, and other expenses, on building, laboratory 
and so on should be met by the government to the extent of 50 


per cent.” 


It was also agreed that all schools conforming to the board regulations 
must receive uniform government aid. This was especially pertinent in 


the West Bengal. 


In view of the shortness of time it was not possible to read all the papers 
about 25 in number. Those had to be accepted as read to the utter dis- 
appointment of many contributors whose earnestness and zeal need to be 


appreciated. I am very happy to note that most of the papers indicated 


a variety and great depth and were symbolic of a keen desire on the part of 


teachers to improve and enrich the secondary education as expeditiously as 

possible. 

he exhaustive discussion on the points raised in the Second- 
ary Educational Confererice questionnaire in the Council and the panel 
discussion that was to follow an attempt was made to hear the general 

` sense of the house together with prominent different differing views. 


In view of t, 


This is why we did not have many resolutions, namely :— 


(1) This conference welcomes the formation of the Seceondary 
Education Commission and hopes that the commission will 


recommend both short term and long term plans for re-organi- 


sation of Secondary Education scientific and democratic 


basis. 1 
(2) The Conference, however, feels that an Education is a continuous 
the University stage. the Secondary 


process from Primary to 
Education- Commission will feel handicapped unless it can 
have before'it a clear picture of the primary education on the 


one side and University Education on the other. 


(3) In view of the educational backwardness of villages the imperative 
$ necessity of bringing the villages educationally in line with 

the cities so as not to allow this important sector of the national 

life to continue to act as a drag on the nation's over-all pro- 
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gress, it is resolved that Governments should adopt a- policy 
of preferential treatment and promotion of secondary education 
in villages. iym 


With a vote of thanks to the president and delegates the meeting ter- 
minated at 9 p.m. 


SCOUT AND GUIDES SECTIONS 


Report submitted by Shri G. Y. Kale, Local Secretary. 


This section which was first introduced in the Bombay Session of the 
All-India Educational Conference last year, has this year also been organised 
by the Reception Committee of the Nagpur Session. 


This section which was presided over by Dr. G. S. Krishnayya, Principal 
Teachers’ Training College, Belgaon, was held in the Commerce College 
on 29th morning. At the opening Shri G. K. Kale, State Organising Com- 
missioner, Madhya Pradesh, and Local Secretary of the Section, ; welcomed 
the delegates and read a short gan of the Scout activities in Medus 
Pradesh. 


Dr. Krishnayya in his presidential address declared, “No need is so great 
in India today asthat for men of Character, Honesty, Cheerfulness, Industry, 
Helpfulness and Dutifulness. No need, in other words, is so desperate as 
that for men and women imbued with the Scout spirit and out-look” Quot- 
‘ing the Presidents’ statement made at the recent Calcutta Convocation, 
viz., that in the present system of Education there is no place for character 
building ; nor is any importance attached to it, he said that Scouting was 
the answer to this problem as it not only embodied the best educational 
principles but developed the way of life and the philosophy of life most needed 
in Free India or for that matter anywhere. Honesty, Self-sacrifice, Loyalty; 
Resourcefulness, Dependability, Spirit of brotherhood—these are essential 
if the Five vear Plan is to succeed and these are promoted through Scouting. 


Among the papers that were read in the meeting, that written by the 
veteran Scouter Shri D. P. Joshi of Poona on “Place of Scouting in Schools" 
was appreciated containing as it did many practical apugsstiots. 


Shri C. H. K. Sindhanti of GEH CMS read a paper on “A Plea for en- í 


eouraging "Beo Shri V, G, Barapute, of Kandivali Physical Training 


¢ 


AS, z 
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Institute sent a paper on “Recreation through Scouting”, which was also 
read in the meeting. 


Prominent among those who addressed the meeting were Principal 
Shri Donde of Bombay, Shri 5. S. Pande, Advocate of Khandwa, Shri M. 
J. Kanetkar, a renowned social worker of Nagpur and Shri T. Y. Deo, 
Assistant Director of Industries, Madhya Pradesh Government. 


Principal Donde's address was inspiring and full of practical hints. 
He opined that Scouting was not correctly understood or correctly assessed 
even by our leaders. He held that the freedom in Scouting movement 
would be ruined if compulsion should be introduced or too much self-display 


should be allowed. 


Shri S. S. Pande, of Khandwa, expressed a desire which was supported 
by the members that adequate grants should be made by State Givernment 
and donations should be given by private donors if they have any faith 
in the value of Scouting. 


Shri T. Y. Deo, advocated more generous introduction of crafts training 


in Scouting. 

Shri Kanetkar urged that à cleanliness campaign would be helped a 
great deal by scouts. He described the effective work he has done in the 
3rd class waiting rooms at the Nagpur Railway Station. i 

Dr. Natu, Assistant State Commissioner of Poona, appealed to all those 
interested in Scouting to take it seriously or to give it up but not to drift into 
haphazard efforts. 
supported the view that if there was to be 


more than lip homage paid to Scouting and Guiding there must be greater 
concrete encouragement from the official and non-official agencies. Funds 
are needed badly not only to expand and initiate useful activities but even in 
5 o cases to pay the official staff. The Group desired that the Scout spirit 
ld characterise the relations between Management and 
d within the organisation 


The meeting enthusiatically 


som 
and attitude shou 
Scout-masters ; Scout-masters and Scouts, an 


itself. 
Another suggestion made was that more town or community troops 
should be started which included boys from different schools living in à 


particular area and under the leadership of non-teacher Scoutmasters. 


The members agreed that many opportunities should be created for Scouts 


and Guides to exhibit and practise the Scout spirit in hospitals, Child welfare 
centres, and other civie activities as virtues are not grown in vacuum but 


in a social setting. . 
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The audience hoped that the Nagpur Session would be an important 
land mark, a jumping-off board for greater and more evident encouragement 
of one of the most vital and effective agencies for citizenship training. 


ESE EE. o 


At the end the meeting passed a resolution requesting the All-India Fede- 
ration of Educational Institutions to have “Scouts and Guides" section as 
the permanent feature of the Conference and to appoint a Federation Secre- 
tary for this Section. 


QC. kU Sai. - 


Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the President and delegates 
by Shri G. Y. Kale. N 


` 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 


REPORT 


The meeting of the Technical and Vocational Section of the All-India 
Education Conference was held on the 27th December 1952, from 12-00 to ~ 
6-00 p.m. 


2. Dr. Dokras, the Local Secretary of the Section after welcoming the 
delegates proposed Principal Joshi as the President of the Section. He 
enumerated the various activities and efforts of Shri Joshi in the field of 
Technical Education and he stated that this Conference was fortunate in 

"b having such an experienced spokesman on Technical Education as its Presi- 
| r dent. Shri H. P. Paigaonkar, the Federation Secretary. seconded the. 

proposal. He then read the Report on the work of the Section during the 
Ç Wa and requested the President: to deliver his Presidential address. 


S Principal Joshi i in his AR uland lucid address outlined the recent 
‘considerable growth of facilities for Technical Education in the country. He, 
however, pointed out that the facilities of training of persons as technicians 
and craftsmen were very inadequate. "Because of the changes that have 
taken place i in the Engineering practice during the last 3 or 4 decades it had | i 

"become important that the technicians should be properly educated and 
y trained for the kind of work that they will be called upon to do. i 


y 4, He emphasised the importance of training facilities for technicians 
since this aspect falls- legitimately within the sphere of tech nical education, 
“at the secondary dee : 
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levelopment in the system of part- 
Courses in United Kingdom and 
nticeship training programme 


5. Hesummarized the remarkable ( 
time-day-release and part-time evening 
also emphasised the development of the appre 
in the country. s 


6. He stressed the importance of secondary technical school in the 


scheme of Secondary Education. Such Schools must be in close contact 
with the neighbouring industries which will provide employment to students. 
The various apprenticeships schemes at different. levels from. Graduate 
to the Craft apprentices which have achieved remarkable result in United 
were stressed by him. He urged - Indian Industry and Government 


Kingdom to emulate this example. 


7. He emphasised the importance of part-time-day-release and part- 
time evening courses which would round off the practical training that the 
students received while actually working in the industry. He urged that an 
importantfeature of the practical courses was thatthey provided an essential 
element in the training of technicians by giving a realistic touch to the train- 
ing by conditioning them to the realistic problems ofindustry. He conclud- 
ed his address by urging the re-examination of our facilities for technical 
training and expanding them and also making the industry conscious of 


the partit had to play in this sphere. 
ialaddress the following papers were presented :— 


“The first paper was on some points of educational guidance” by Miss 
Ruthquist. The paper described the relationship between vocational guid- 
anceand technicaland vocational education. After detaching the experience 

of other countries itset forth conditions for the right choice ofa career accord- 
ing to—(@) intelligence, (0) interests, (c) health and (d) economic stand- 
ards. Different methods of organising the guidance programme were then 


8. After the President 


presented.” 
The second paper presented was on. ‘Selection of pupils to different 
t of high schools’ by Professor N. C. Rao. The first part of the paper 

ture of technical aptitude and the various attempts. 


examined briefly the na! 
that have been made by Psychologists to measure it. It discussed various 


tests suggested by Mr. W. S. Stephenson, Mr. Drew and Mr. Alexander. 
Sud "The Author further suggested that permission of requisite technical apti- 
tude should be the basis of selection to technical high schools than mere 
academic attainments. The second part of the paper briefly described the 
work done on Aptitude testing by the Psychology Department of Prantiya | 
Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur. TNG 
The third paper presented was on the ‘Vocational Education in a Cor- 
rectional Institution for Juveniles’ by Shri G: Y. Tankhiwale of Jabalpur. ; 


4 
: y 4 Y 


H 
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This paper dealt with the problem of Vocational Education inan institu- 
tion for juvenile delinquents. The author discussed the place of such educa- 
tion in the total institutional programme and brought out its relation with 
the other phases of the programme. The nature and objectives of vocational 
education in such institutions were next described. After discussing the 
values of vocational education, the author pointed out the differences bet- 
ween and Industrial School and a correctional Institution from the point of 
view of vocationaleducation. Finally certain principles on which vocational 
education in correctional institutions should be based were outlined and cer- 
tain pre-requisites for success of the vocational programme in such institu- 
tions were mentioned. 


The fourth and last paper was on ‘Development of personality through 
technical training’ by Shri S. K. Das and H. S. Misra of Jabalpur. Shri H. 
S. Mishra presented this paper and the paper pointed out the large waste 
of the afterschool hours of the students for want of planned leisure-time 
programme. By procuring services of talented artists and Craftsmen, to train 
selected teachers to open leisure-time technical training centres, the students 
will be helped to develop their creative talent and form healthy and construc- 
tive attitude towards life. This programme would also help iri blending the 
material and cultural pursuits of the young and mobilize them for utilization 
of our assets in terms of materials, man-power and cultural heritage.” 


There was lively discussion on each paper presented. 


After the papers the symposium was discussed. The subject of the sym- 
posium was :— 


“(a) What should be the relationship between secondary education, 
teachnical and vocational education at the pre-University level. (b) Can 
provision be made for vocational training in secondary schools? (c) What- 
principles should be followed in starting vocational, technical and trade 
schools? (d) Whatshould bethe medium of institution in vocational schools? 


(e) Should there be separate agricultural schools and if so what should be 
qualification of these teachers and what should be its conduct.?” 


Shri M. H. Rao, Shri Apte, Shri S. K. Mishra, Shri N. K. Jha, Shri 
Wankhede, Shri Verma and others took part in the discussion. The import- 
ance of technical and vocational education was stressed not because it, forms 
à Separate part of Secondary Education but because itis a part and parcel of 
Secondary Education. It was, therefore, very important to make provision 
for vocational training at secondary level. It was pointed out that in a 
country where more than 3/4 ths of the population resides in rural areas and 
depends entirely on Agriculture as their means of livelihood, the question of 
separate agricultural schools was very important. Tt was imperative that 


a 
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separate agricultural schools preparing a practical farmer who will go back 
to the land and use the knowledge that he has acquired in the agricultural 
school to improve the productivity of the land was necessary. In the end 
the Section adopted a Resolution as follows .— 


“The Vocational and Technical Education Section of the XXX VITth 
All-India Educational Conference, 1952—herewith stresses the necessity 
of Vocational Guidance in India, acknowledging the importance of Guid- 
ance to further the results of Vocational Education and requests the 
Government of India to introduce Vocational Guidance in this Country 
on as large and systematic a scale as possible. At the same time, the 
Section acknowledges with great satisfaction and appreciation the ini- 
tiatives already taken in different parts of India by different State Gov- 
ernments, Welfare Societies and individuals.” 


The meeting of the Section ended with a vrte ‘of thanks by Shri Pai- 
gaonkar, the Federation Secretary. 
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